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PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 


RINCE BISMARCK is fighting his great fight against 

the enemies of the German Empire with all his wonted 
energy and > esolution. But he makes no attempt to conceal 
from himseif or the world that he has a very difficult task 
before him. It might be thought that the Prince could have 
little difficuity with the King of Prussia or with a Prussian 
Parliament .. defending against all adversaries the great prize 
which ithas ost Prussia so much to win, and that the Kine espe- 
cially would 2e the last man to take any course that could be 
prejudicial .o the German Emperor. And yet the Bill for 
placing the inspection of schools in the hands of State officials, 
and taking it out of the hands of the clergy, only passed 
through the Lower House of the Prussian Parliament by a 
majority of twenty-six ; its through the Upper House 
is exceedingly doubtful; the Kine is at best very lukewarm in 
its favour, and the QuEEN is dead against it. The cause of all 
this opposition is very simple. The Ultramontane cler, 
are using their influence in the schools to thwart and, if 
possible, to break up the German Empire. Prince Bismarck 
wishes to baffle their action by placing Catholic schools under 
State inspection. But Prussia is a land of religious equality. 
What is done to one sect must be done to all. Consequently, 
if the clergy of Catholic schools are deprived of the control of 
those schools, the Protestant clergy must equally be deprived 
of the control over their schools. There may possibly be 
some disaffection to Prussia among a fraction of the Hanoverian 
Protestant clergy, but the Protestant clergy of Prussia gene- 
rally have no more wish to break up the German Empire 
than they have to bring the Pore to Berlin. And yet, be- 
cause their theological enemies are using the control of the 
clergy over schools for purposes which the Protestant clergy 
regard with aversion, the Protestant clergy are to be ousted 
from the control of their schools. This would be, in their 
view, to give a very unfair and very unwise advantage 
to non-religious teaching in May Exactly the same 
thing, it may be remembered, has for many years been 
going on in Ireland, where extreme Catholics and extreme 
Protestants have been equally hostile to the national system. 
The Pietist party in Prussia, as it is called, thus regards 
the measure proposed by Prince Bismarck as hostile to it, 
and thinks that this hostility is entirely undeserved on its 
part. This party is very strong in the Prussian Upper 
House, the QuEEN is devoted to it, and the Kine has always 
maintained very cordial relations with it. A party so 
powerful and so highly favoured does not like to see 
itself sacrificed on account of the faults of other people, 
and therefore it objects to Prince Bismarcx’s Bill. There 
seems to be no doubt that it is sufficiently strong in the 
Upper House to throw out the Bill if it acts in conjunction 
with the Catholics, but it may give way at the last moment 
rather than run the great risk of depriving the Kine of the 
services of Prince Bismarck, and of giving a triumph to the 
enemies of Germany. 

It is certain that Prince Bismarck would not confront such 
2 opposition, risk his whole political position, and thwart the 
Wishes of the Court, unless he was thoroughly convinced that 
the point for which he is contending is of overwhelming import- 
ance. Why it is so important he avows without the slightest 

In the speech he has made this week in the Upper 
House, he has drawn attention to the fact that in old days there 
wed to be no religious difficulties in Prussia. Every sect was 
Contented with its position, and the State and the clergy had 
no a each other. Why has this happy state of things 
ceased? The answer may be given in two words—Sadowa 
and Sedan. Prussia has humbled the two great Catholic 


Powers of the Continent, and those whom she has beaten are 


seeking to avenge themselves by creating divisions in her 
midst. The miserable war of 1870 was in a great measure 
undertaken by France because the EMPEROR was Bani to 
risk everything against his better judgment by a clique who 
saw in the anticipated defeat of Prussia an Ultramontane vic- 
tory. The victories of Prussia cost the Pore his temporal 
power, and gave the various schools of politicians opposed to 
the Papacy all the ascendency of success. The sword of the 
flesh is for the moment lost to the Porg, and it is Prussia 
that has wrenched it out of his hands. If the Pore and 
his friends look round and see how they may regain what 
they have lost, they find that it is the German Empire 
that in every direction stands in their way. France might 
like to help them, but the heavy heel of the German 
is on the neck of France. Italy may be menaced and 
plotted against, but Italy goes on its way rejoicing, for the 
German Empire is its ally. Austria has as much as she can 
possibly do to hold her own, and in the hour of need she 
must lean on the German Empire for support. Theoretically 
there is of course no reason why the Pore should want the 
sword of temporal sovereignty to back his claims. Prince 
Bismarck declares that with the merely spirituai claims of the 
Pore he has nothing to do. Catholics may, for all he cares, 
be good Catholics after such fashion as may please them. But 
all this is only theoretical. In real life it makes an immense 
difference what is the relation of the State to the Church, and 
if the State is the obedient instrument of the Church the 
spiritual power of the Church is immensely increased. To 
shut out all other forms of belief is the aim of every zealous 
ecclesiastical body, and this can only be done by the State 
placing its forces at the disposal of the Church. So long as 
great States like France and Austria were in a large measure 
controlled by the Church, it was not intolerable that the 
Church should be content with a bare position of equality 
in Prussia. But now that France and Austria are, for 
the moment at least, overshadowed by the German Empire, 
the notion of the State being used by the Church as its 
minister seems likely to die out of the minds of men. To 
avert this very probable phase of opinion it is in the eyes of 
Ultramontanes indispensable that, before the battle is wholly 
lost, the German Empire should be broken MPs and they are 
therefore doing their utmost to bring about this chief aim of 
their endeavours, while Prince Bismarck is doing his utmost 
to disappoint them. 

The Ultramontane party have several modes of conducting 
their attack. They ally themselves with the Separatist party in 
North Germany. They strive to increase the disaffection of 
the South German Catholics. They manipulate the elections in 
the Rhenish provinces. They have even gone so far, Prince 
Bismarck declares, as to agitate in favour of France. This cer- 
tainly seems a strong measure if it is German priests who 
are addressing Germans, as Prince Bismarck’s words in the 
telegraphic summary would seem to imply. But it is not 
wholly unintelligible that the Ultramontanes should remind 
their more devoted adherents that France is, from an eccle- 
siastical point of view, their friend, and ought not to be 
pressed too hardly. France is to some extent suffering now 
for the misadventures of the Republican leaders of the 4th 
of September rather than for the faults of the Emperor, 
and it may sound a plausible theory to willing listeners that 
the part of the punishment of France which may be as- 
cribed to the errors of the enemies of the Church should be’ 
remitted in dealing with a Power which is ready to be the 
good friend of the Church as soonasit can. But the great field 
of the Ultramontanes is Prussian Poland. They see there a 


great opportunity of striking a blow deep into the side of 


Prussia. They have been preparing the ground there with great 
energy and considerable many years. The late 
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Prussian Minister of Public Instruction was a great ally 
of theirs, and in order to promote the views of the 
Pietist party, to which he belonged, allowed very free action 
to the clergy generally, including the Catholic clergy of 
Poland. In order to keep their flocks free from -the 
taint of Germanism, the Polish clergy have tried to confine 
the knowledge of the schoolchildren in Poland to Polish only, 
and whole villages which used to speak German have ceased 
to speak it. The idea of a Polish nationality, distinct in 
religion and language from Germany, is sedulously kept alive, 
and preparations are being quietly made for a great’ pol tical 
stroke. Russia is trying to convince the Poles that it is en- 
tirely impossible they should ever be again an independent 
nation. They have only the choice between being Russianized 
and being Seomntibed. and they are urged to notice how 
much better it is for them to be Russians than Germans. The 
heads of the great Polish families in exile are said to be deaf 
to this appeal, and to maintain undiminished their deep 
distrust of Russia; but the appeal has not been without 
effect in humbler quarters. Russia is the only Power that, 
so far as can be seen at present, would have the slightest 
chance of opposing successfully the German Empire in 
arms, and Russia would start with a great advantage if 
Russian Poland was not only heartily with it, but would 
have a good chance of drawing Prussian Poland to follow in 
its steps. On the other hand, if the Papal party rendered, or 
contributed to render, this signal service to Russia, it might 
reasonably hope to make excellent terms for the Polish 
members of its religion. Russia and Ultramontanism may be 
brought to work together, because each party has something 
to give which the other wants. This is no trifling or imaginary 
political danger, and it is not therefore surprising that Prince 
Bismarck should use his utmost influence, and boldly warn 
his countrymen in time, so that this danger may be warded 
off before it assumes more serious proportions than it presents 
as yet. 


‘THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Duke of Ricnmonp lately renewed the periodical 
complaint of the unequal distribution of business between 
the two ‘Houses of Parliament. The House of Lords has 
sometimes scarcely anything to do before Easter, and in the 
latter part of the Session its work is inconveniently crowded. 
Lord GRANVILLE could ‘not dispute ‘the Duke of Ricamonp’s 
statements, but, as he justly remarked, a complaint which has 
been repeated during fifty years imdicates an intrinsic diffi- 
culty in ‘the removal of the alleged grievance. LordSatissury 
suggested a novel‘and questionable plan of introducing Bills 
simultaneously in both Houses, but it is highly improbable 
that so anomalous a contrivance should be adopted. One 
obvious mconvenience would arise from the inevitable re- 
ference which would be made in either. House to the debates 
which might be concurrently proceeding in the other, and in 
Many instances the entire diseussion would be terminated and 
rendered-useless by a division in another Assembly. It is 
not desirable that measures which are doomed to defeat in 
the House of Commons should be passed by the House of 
Lords, and in' many instances promoters, though they may 
have no hope of carrying their Bills through the House of 
Lords, are reasonably anxious to obtain and place on record 
the approval of ‘the House of Commons. There are 
already too many facilities for collision between the two 
Houses, and the number would be greatly increased by 
the practice which Lord ‘Sauissury proposes. Lord Grey 
recommended a more modest innovation in the form of a 
Standing Order, by which the House of Commons should 
reserve to the ensuing Session the transmission to the House 
of Lords of a Bill ‘which ‘the peers would otherwise 
not be able fully to discuss. In the next Session, under 
Lord Grey’s plan, a single vote taken without debate would 
suffice to send the Bill at once up to the House of Lords. It is 
searcely worth while to discuss a project, however ingenious 
or equitable, which will never be approved by the House of 
Commons. The Lower House isnot disposed to increase the 
power of the House of Lords by giving it a larger share in 
legislation. Ifthe proposed Standing Order had been in force 
during the last three years, neither the Irish Church Bill nor 
the Irish Land Bill would have become law in the Sessions in 
which those «measures were ‘respectively introduced. The 
opponents of ‘the Government in the House of Lords would 
have announced that ‘there had not been sufficient oppor- 
tunity of discussion, and they would have contended that the 
Standing Order dispensed with any necessity for pressure. In 
both cases the autumn would have been oceupied with a trouble- 


some agitation, and the great majority of the House of Com. 
mons would have been baffled and irritated. The complaint 
that the House of Lords has not sufficient time for discussion 
is not unfrequently exaggerated. The previous debates in the 
House of Commons have for the most part reduced the con. 
troversy to its essential issues; and the peers have the lang. 
able habit of confining their debates within moderate limits, 
The rejection of the Ballot Bill was not attributable to an 
want of time for examining or amending its detailed provisions, 
The measure might perhaps be essentially faulty; but it was 
not the proper business of the House of Lords, even if 9 
majority had been favourable to the principle of the Bill, to 
elaborate the machinery of elections. The suspension of the 
Army Purchase Bill was founded on the alleged incomplete- 
ness of the measure, and not on the late period at which it 
was introduced into the House of Lords. 


Lord Sarissury remarked that the Home Secretary -was 
unwilling to allow the Bills relating to his department to be 
introduced where he could himself have no opportunity of 
explaining them; but even if the Home Office were, asin the 
days of Lord Lanspowne or Lord MELBouRNE, administered, 
by a peer, it would still be necessary to introduce contentious 
matters in the House of Commons. Since the first Reform 
Bill no Government has commanded a majority in the House 
of Lords, except during periods which collectively amount to 
less than a fourth of the interval. As all important legislation 
has gradually fallen into the hands of the Executive Govern- 
ment, it is unreasonable to expect that Liberal Ministers should 
produce measures to be rejected or remodelled by an adverse 
Assembly. Lord Havirax mentioned the case of a Scotch 
Education Bill which, after being largely altered by the 
House of Lords, was restored to its original shape by the 
Commons, and ultimately defeated when it-was returned to the 
House of Lords, If similar experiments were repeated, they 
would often be followed by the same results; and itis not 
convenient that the Minister in charge of a Bill should be 
compelled to inform the House of Commons that he dis- 
approves of some of its material provisions. It is indeed 
agreed on all hands that party measures should be first intro- 
duced in the House of Commons; but it becomes more and 
more difficult to distinguish between different kinds of legis- 
lation. It would have been impossible.to foresee that the Con- 
tagious Diseases Act, providing merely sanitary regulations, 
would furnish a pretext for a popularand unscrupulousagitation, 
If the measure had originated in the House of Lords, the male 
and female agitators who have frightened the Government into 
submission would not have failed to denounce the peers as the 
enemies of freedom. It was said in the course of the discus- 
sion that the duty of the Upper House is rather to revise than 
to initiate legislation. There is no objection to a theory 
which, although it may conflict with .constitutional doctrine, 
corresponds to practice and to the actual relation between the 
two Houses. ‘lhe more powerful body necessarily takes the 
initiative, and the less ambitious function of revision devolves 
on the weaker branch of the Legislature. If the House of 
Lords wishes for a larger share in the conduct of business, it. 
must accustom itself to support Lord GRANVILLE or any other 
Minister who may succeed him. A friendly majority would 
often strengthen the hands of the Government by a careful 
supervision of the details of a measure; but in any case it 
would be necessary to avoid any action which could excite 
the jealousy of the House of Commons, and the large class of 
Bills which involve questions of money would not be within 
the competence of the House of Lords. 


The most important of the remaining legislative functions. 
of the House of Lords are those which relate to the amend- 
ment of the law. The subject is withdrawn from the region 
of party by the inability of laymen to interfere in the special 
province of lawyers. ‘The House of Commons has little capa- 
city or inclination for dealing with schemes of law reform, and 
those of its members who understand the subject best are for 
the most part overwhelmed with professional engagements. 
The law lords have learning, experience, and leisure, and they 
are for the most part entirely disinterested. The differences 
of opinion which arise among them seldom coincide with party 
distinctions; nor are the professed supporters of the Govert- 
ment always the most easily satisfied with the proposals of 18 
legal members. The Bills which the Lorp Cu4NcELLor 
has undertaken to introduce for the constitution of a High 
Court of Judicature and a Court of Appeal will probably 
be founded on the Report of a Committee of which Lord 
Cairns was leading member; and the searching criticism 
which may ‘be expected from Lord Wesrsory will ‘not ‘be 
hampered by any excessive predilection for a Liberal Govern- 
ment. Although it is by a kind of accident that the House 
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of Lords has become charged with the amendment of the 
jaw, the lay members will be well advised in assisting to 
the utmost of their power the efforts of their professional 

eagues. Practical services rendered to the community 
will outweigh theoretical arguments against hereditary 


egislation. Many of the powers and qualifications of all. 


‘Assemblies, Governments, and: other constituted authorities 
have been accidentally acquired. The House of Lords owes 
its existence to the fact that its original members were, inde- 
dently of any legal or corporate privileges, the most 
werful persons in the country. As other classes have 
dually become important, the House of Lords has in some 
degree changed its character; but it still includes a large pro- 
portion of the leaders of social life, and as long as other insti- 
tutions remained: unchanged, its members would lose scarcely 
any of the power which they possess if they ceased to form a 
pranch of the Legislature. It is perfectly natural that the 
most energetic of the peers should chafe at the restraints which 
are imposed on their conscious ability to serve the country; 
but when their chances of office and their numerous opportu- 
nities of exercising influence are taken into calculation, they 
have little reason to complain of disabilities which are insepar- 
able from their position. Occasional remonstrances against the 
enforced inaction of the House in the earlier part of the 
Session only give occasion for demonstrations that the arrange- 
ment of business is natural and inevitable. Jn the present 
ear there is reason to suppose that the peers will have abund- 
ant opportunity of discussing the Ballot Bill; and it may be 
hoped that they will not be tempted into any rash exercise of 
power. ‘Their most prudent leaders will undoubtedly depre- 
cate any attempt to overrule the deliberate and repeated 
decision of the House of Commons. According to the rules of 
political action, the Opposition in the House of Lords is bound 
to act in concert with the representatives of the party in the 
House of Commons; and neither Mr. Disraei nor his prin- 
cipal allies have thought it expedient to attempt to defeat the 
measure. Many peers disapprove of secret voting; and some 
of them may doubt whether the country at large really cares 
for a change which has after many years received the unani- 
mous support of the Liberal party; but it is not desirable to 
shift the issue to a contest between the two Houses ona 
matter which directly and primarily affects only the constitu- 
tion of the House of Commons. 


THE ATTACK ON THE EDUCATION ACT. 


R. DIXON and Mr. Ricnarp between them made the 

most of the case against the Education Act. The divi- 
sion of labour between the first two speakers undoubtedly 
saved the time of the House, and it had the further result— 
not perhaps foreseen by either mover or seconder—of showing 
that after all Mr. Dixon does not attach much value to the 
argument against the 25th clause which alone has given any 
real strength to the assault. “ If,” he said, “I have at 
“ various times denounced the large building grants that have 
“arisen out of the period of grace, the increase—nearly fifty 
“per cent.—of the annual grants to the public elementary 
“ schools, and the payment of fees to Denominational schools, 
“it is not because 1 think those measures have affected 
“the question of religious equality.” Mr. Dixon may have 
other reasons for disliking these features in the Act; but 
his motion would certainly not have obtained ninety-four 
votes had the theoretical objections on which he dwelt in 
his speech been all that were entertained by his supporters. 


‘The agitation against the 25th clause of the Act is a sec- 


tarian agitation or it is nothing. The only excuse for the 
language that has been used against Mr. Forster, and for 
the ostentatious martyrdom courted by several of the agi- 
tators, is that they have persuaded themselves that the prin- 
ciple of religious equality is somehow at stake. A man 
would not refuse to pay a school rate because he thought 
that by the adoption of a different machinery a better school 
might be obtained for the same money. He would do his 
best to get the Act altered, but in the interval he would go 
on paying cheerfully for such a school asit gave him. When 
therefore Mr. Drxow dissociates himself to some extent from 
the Nonconformist opposition to the Act, he weakens to that 
extent his own case. If his dislike to the Act were based on 
religious principle, he would of course be bound to oppose it 
m season and out of season; but, if he merely thinks it im- 
perfect and timid, he is surely bound, after it has been wel- 
comed by so many genuine friends of education, and has been 
Passed by such large Parliamentary majorities, to wait until 

€ event has justified his forebodings before endeavouring to 


throw the country back into: the, educational chaos. which. 


existed before 1870. 


Mr. Dixon’s condemnation of the Education. Act: reduces,. 


itself to this—that it allows the Denominational. system to, 
coexist: with a National system. Against this, permission he. 


urges three principal objections—first, that under the De-. 


nominational system the spending of large.amounts;of public 
money. is entrusted to irresponsible managers; secondly, that 
the Denominational system creates dissatisfaction in the 
teachers; and, thirdly, that large as the.sum. entrusted to 
irresponsible managers is, it is still. totally insufficient, for the 
purpose in view. Let us assume that these. three charges 
are true, and see how far they support the inference Mr. 
Drxon draws from them. By irresponsible managers is 
meant managers appointed by the subscribers to the school) 
fund, and not by the ratepayers of the district. If Mr, 
Drxon’s desire were simply to see the money entrusted to 
school managers spent as grudgingly as possible, his. prefer- 
ence for ratepayers over voluntary subscribers. would be. 
quite intelligible. But this. is not, his object. He has a. 
genuine zeal for education, though not, as it seems to us, a, 
zeal according to knowledge, and he hopes to see a time when, 
the amount of expenditure on schools and schoolmasters will 
be very much greater than it is now. Mr. Dixon's theory, 
we suppose, is that the ratepayers will be anxious to make 
their school a thoroughly good.one, while the subscribers will 
be content so long as the religion they themselves profess is 
taught in the school. According to this view, Denominational 
zeal for the secular part of education is altogether feigned. The 
clergy and such of the laity as subscribe to Church schools are in 
their hearts indifferent to the children learning arithmetic 
or geography ; all they-care for is that they shall be taught 
the Church Catechism. This theory is opposed to a large 
number of recorded facts! One of the causes which did most. 
to produce the Revised Code was the eagerness of voluntary 
school managers to carry children further in secular subjects 
than it was possible for them to go with profit in the short 
time they were at school. Mr. Dixon speaks as though the 
importance attached to the three R’s in English elementary 
schools were attributable to the Denominational system. The 
truth is, that the prominence now given to the rudiments is 
due to a victory of the Educational Department over the 
Denominationalists. The clergy were more ambitious than 
“ My Lords,” and in their desire to push forward a, few clever 
children, they too much neglected the many backward 
children. If Mr. Dixon expects that a School Board in a 
rural district will have a higher ideal of education than the 
parson and his friends, he is certain to be terribly dis- 
appointed. The difference between the two, left to themselves, 
would be that the latter might neglect the rudiments in the 
supposed interest of more advanced studies, while the former 
would neglect them in the supposed. interest of economy. 
Under the Education Act, however, neither are left to them- 
selves. Both are subjected to the same check, and provided 
with the same inducements. Both have to submit to Govern- 
ment inspection. Both hope to obtain a Government grant, 
dependent on the results of that inspection. We. contend 
therefore that, even if the managers of voluntary schools were 
fairly chargeable with being content with giving the minimum 
of secular instruction which will entitle them toa share in 
the Parliamentary grant, they are no worse in this respect 
than the majority of managers elected by the ratepayers, and 
that in the latter case, at least as much as in the. former, the 
only real security against acquiescence in this. low. standard 
will be the supervision of the Education Department. And, 
supposing the two sets of managers to stand on the same foot- 
ing in this respect, the Denominational system. has the advan- 
tage of giving the public a large amount of money, freely 
contributed for educational purposes, in place of leaving the 
whole sum required to be wrung from careless or hostile local 
authorities. 


The complaint of the schoolmasters, which forms the second 
head of Mr. Dixon’s case, is twofold ; that they are dependent, 
and that they are badly paid. They are the servants, they say, of 
the clergy, or, as one of them told Mr, Dixon, they are “any- 
“ thing between a gravedigger and a parson.” All, however, 
that this grievance amounts to is that schoolmasters are the 
servants of those who appoint them—a painful position pos- 
sibly, but one not peculiar to schoolmasters; nor, unless Mr. 
Dixon proposes to make schoolmasters irremovable by School 
Boards, will such of them as may hereafter exchange depend- 
ence on the clergy for dependence on the representatives of 
the ratepayers have any cause to congratulate themselves. 
They may no longer be anything between a gravedigger and 
a parson, but they will not gain much by becoming anything 
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between a beadle and an Inspector of Nuisances. If they hope 
to get a larger salary, their calculations are equally faulty. It is 
not probable that the Education Department will so far interfere 
with the scholastic labour market as to fix a minimum standard 
of pay for schoolmasters, and without this a School Board com- 
posed of small farmers will hardly pay their teachers better than 
the clergy have done. Noris it clear how they would have the 
means to do so even if they wished it. Mr. Dixon expressly 
exempts the managers of voluntary schools from the charge 
of wilfully underpaying schoolmasters, and indeed it must 
be obvious that in the prospect of an increased Government 


grant they have a strong inducement to get as good a man for | 


the post as they can command. The reason why the salary 
of the teacher is too low is that the school fund is insufficient 
for the burdens laid upon it. But Mr. Dixon can hardly 
suppose that ratepayers will necessarily be more liberal than 
voluntary subscribers. The Education Department will have 
power to prescribe certain necessary outlays, but it will not be 
able to insist upon a poor and unwilling parish bringing its 
school up to a level which, as Mr. DixoN sorrowfully admits, 
has not yet been reached by the most successful schools in 
England. Whatever force there is in the argument derived 
from the present insufficiency of school funds tells against 


the universal substitution of rate-supported for voluntary 


schools. As Mr. Forster said on Tuesday, the parson and 
the squire “will very often manage schools in a country 
“ district more liberally, and make them more efficient, than 
“ would the recalcitrant farmers who are forced to pay the 
“ rate.” 

There is no need to criticize Mr. Ricnarp’s speech at any 
length, because the Nonconformist objections to the Education 
Act have again and again been considered in this journal. Mr. 
Ricuarp repeats the assertion that to pay Denominational school 
managers for giving secular instruction is the same thing as 
subsidizing schools. If so, to ~~ gas from private gas works 
set up for the supply of a church would be subsidizing the 
Establishment. We question, however, whether the most 
rigid Dissenter would scruple at lighting his shop or his 
chapel from this source if it happened to be more convenient 
than manufacturing gas for himself. Mr. Ricwarp’s general 
charge, that the Education Act makes use of machinery sup- 
plied by the Church of England for the diffusion of elementary 
education, may be disposed of by the admission that it is true. 
The machinery was there, and, being there, it would have been 
folly, and worse than folly, in the authors of the Act not to 
make use of it. They were bound to take care that this 
machinery was not abused to purposes of proselytism, and this 
they believe has been done by a time-table conscience clause. 
If this precaution can be shown to be insufficient, if it can be 
proved that children are subjected, directly or indirectly, to 
religious teaching of which their parents disapprove, and that 
the Education Act provides no real redress, and no effective 
means of preventing a recurrence of the evil, then no doubt 
the machinery supplied by the Church of England must be 
cast aside. ‘Till then, to rely solely on rates, to the exclusion 
of an existing denominational zeal, would be deliberately to 
ignore an auxiliary of immense value. 

But little was said on Tuesday as to the feature in the 
Education Act which is really most open to criticism. The 
agitation against the 25th clause has thrown into the back- 
ground the objection against the permission to teach religion 
in School Board schools. Judging from the small minority 
which Mr. Avseron Herpert found to support him on Thurs- 
day in condemning the similar permission contained in the 
Scotch Education Act, Mr. Ricuarp was well advised in 
passing lightly over this portion of his brief. The doubts we 
expressed in 1870 upon the working of this provision in the 
English Act have not been removed by anything that has 
happened since; but in Scotland, where the voluntary machi- 
nery for teaching religion is far less complete than in England, 
the argument for allowing the community to do so if it chooses, 
subject to adequate provisions for protecting the rights of mi- 
norities, is of course proportionately stronger. 


THE TICHBORNE CASE. 


oh TicuBorne Case has come to an end at last, abruptly, 
but not unexpectedly. It is true that the Claimant was 
chzered by the crowd outside the Court up to Friday last, but 
this probably expressed the popular appreciation of the 
audacity of his persistence rather than faith in his case. The 
TicueorNeE Bonds never recovered the shock which they re- 
ceived from the AtrorNey-GENERAL’s able and exhaustive 
speech. A careful examination of the plaintiff's own evidence 


showed that he had utterly failed to make good his claim, 
The burden of proof was upon him, and he broke down under 
it. Itwould have been monstrous if the title and estates of 
an ancient family could have been carried off on such 
| flimsy and insufficient testimony as was offered on his 
_ behalf. On Monday the Claimant called a meeting of 
| his backers, which was interrupted by a message that the 
Jury had suggested that the case should be stopped. As, ong 
by one, his supporters withdrew, he was heard to be re. 
peating, “All will be settled on Wednesday,” and op 
Wednesday night he was lodged in Newgate, on the Judge's 
warrant for perjury. Whether he is a perjurer or not we 
will not say. He is unquestionably, as far as the evidence 
goes, an impostor, but perhaps he is a monomaniac. The 
mad doctors have another glorious opportunity of vindicating 
the innocence of crime, and although Tuomas Castro is not a 
murderer, his wickedness is not to be disparaged. His 
attempt to seize upon the name and estates of the Ticueoryes, 
and to stab the reputation of at least one of the members of 
that family in the most cruel and infamous manner, was in 
its way quite as bad as any murder. Some worthy people 
seem to have been rather startled, and perhaps shocked, when 
the ArrorNney-GENERAL sought out a few strong words in 

order to describe the Claimant; but it is clear that either he 

is Roger TicuzporneE or what Sir JouN CoLeRIDGE described 
| him as being; and it had become necessary that this issue 
should be set forth very plainly and distinctly. In most ciyil 
suits there is no villany on either side, but only prejudice or 
misapprehension ; and there is usually a point at which a com- 
promise is possible. But in this instance there was no room 
for any middle course. A feeling of misplaced sympathy and 

false tenderness for the Claimant had apparently taken posses- 
sion even of some of those who did not believe in him; and there 
was a disposition to give him the benefit of any doubt, whereas 
justice and common sense alike required that this benefit 
should go to the other side. We do not mean to say that the 
jury were subject to this feeling, but it was conspicuous in 
the remarks which were made on the subject in society; and 
the Arrorney-GENERAL, who had no other means of gauging 
the sentiments of the jury, was bound to clear it away, if 
possible. Whether the Claimant took any of his various 
advisers and backers into his full confidence is a question upon 
which some light may perhaps be thrown by the criminal 
proceedings which have now been commenced. It is scarcely 
possible to doubt that some of his associates must have known, 
not only that he was quite scoundrel enough to be an im- 
postor, for that of course they all knew after a little while, 
but that he was actually an impostor. The deception began 
in 1865, and was maintained for seven years; and if during 
the whole of that time Tom Castro kept his secret to himself, 
and made everybody else his dupes, he must be a man of 
preternatural astuteness and strength of mind. In the course 
of those years the case passed through the hands of several 
attorneys, who successively threw it up; but as Chief Justice 
Bovitt remarked, there is no “ privilege” to prevent an 
attorney from exposing the criminal proceedings of a client. 
Even the seal of the confessional is not recognized to that ex- 
tent ; and if any attorneys labour under a delusion on this point, 
it is a pity they cannot be undeceived by some sharp process. 
Knowing a man to be engaged in an abominable fraud, and 
keeping his secret for him, is, in effect, simply abetting his 
villany, and either is, or should be, a criminal act. 

The most obvious remark which is suggested by this trial 
is, that the finish of it should naturally have been the begin- 
ning. As soon as it was quite certain that Rocer had a 
number of indelible marks on his body which were not on 
the body of the Claimant, there was of course an end of the 
case. If it had been the other way, if the Claimant had 
been tattooed, and Roger had not, that would not have been 
conclusive, although it would have raised a nice question as 
to the age of the marks, for they might have been put on 
after Roger went away. But a man cannot be untattooed, 
except by a process of burning or scarification which tells its 
own tale. In the Roman case to which allusion has more than 
once been made, when an impostor pretended to be QuUINTILIUS, 
the Emperor, knowing that QuinTILIUs spoke Greek fluently, ex- 
amined the manastohisGreek, and, as he could not speak a word 
of that language, gave judgment against him. A similar ¢est 
would have gone against the TicusorNe Claimant, for French 
was almost like Roger’s native tongue, and the Claimant does 
not know a word of the language, and cannot even pronounce 
the name of Rocer’s mother correctly, calling it FELIcITE 
instead of Féxicit&. It is possible, however, for a person <a 
to forget a language, as was admitted in this case, altho 
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there was an obvious absurdity in offering, or at least ad- 
mitting, evidence on such a question. A Polish lady asserted 
that she had ceased to be able to speak Polish, but no proof was 
-ven that she had ever been able to speak it; and besides, if 
she chose to persist in saying that she could not speak it now, 
it isdifficult to see how the truth as to her knowledge of Polish 
could be ascertained. Of course the loss of a language is 
quite possible, but it is highly improbable, especially in RocEr’s 
case; Roger spoke French perfectly at twenty-four years 
of age, when he disappeared, and we are asked to believe 
that he lost not only the words, but the accent, of the 
language in twelve years. Whatever changes may take place 
in the mind, manners, speech, or looks of any one, the changes 
of which the body is susceptible are limited. A man may 
w continually fatter, his hair may fade, his expression may 
alter, but after a certain age he cannot grow taller, nor can his 
head grow larger, nor can his ears change their shape. Apart 
from the tattoo marks, the Claimant appears to be an inch or 
more taller than Roger ; his head is much bigger, so that he can 
but just get on a helmet which was too loose for Roger; and 
his ears are large and pendulous, while Rocer’s ears were thin 
and adhering to the head. If these differences could have 
been proved at the outset, no amount of curious knowledge 
on the Claimant’s part as to the affairs of the Ticunorne family, 
or of evidence as to a general res¢mblance between him and 
Roger, could have affected the conclusion that, whatever 
likeness there might be, he certainly was not Roger. When 
aman asserts that he is a certain person, the first and most 
natural step in an inquiry as to identity would seem to be to 
impound his body, ascertain what sort of a man he is, and 
then-compare him with what is known of the person he 
esses to be. If the Claimant had been Rocer, he would 
no doubt at the outset have offered himself for examination. 
Another point which must strike every one in regard to the 
inquiry is that Mr. Hotes, Mrs. Jury, and other persons, 
who could have thrown light on many points, should 
have been present and should never have been examined. 
The interposition of a Judge in the management of a case 
must necessarily be guarded, but it is possible that the 
English plan of regarding a trial as a game of skill between 
counsel, with the Judge as umpire, may be carried too far. 
However paradoxical it may appear, nothing at first told 
so much in the Claimant’s favour as that he was in several 
important points utterly unlike Rocer. Roger spoke French, 
and he could not. Roger was thin, and he was a gross 
mountain of a man, a or Daniet Lampert. How, 
said shallow, superficial people, should a man so very unlike 
Roger ever dare to personate him? He must be really 
Roger, or he would never have dreamt of such a thing. In 
the first place, there is no reason to suppose that when he 
went into the affair he intended to keep up the personation. 
If anybody is responsible for this imposture it is the crazy 
old lady whose death was perhaps hastened by a dawning 
sensé of the mischief which her malicious perversity and 
folly had brought upon her family. The wonder is, not that 
a Roger turned up in 1866, but hat, as BAIGENT said, there 
had not been a crop of Rocrrs long before. The Dowager 
offered her own fortune, with the chance of the family estates, 
asa bid for a pretender. If the Claimant when in Australia 
formed the impression that she wanted some one to come 
forward and personate Roaer, and that from spite, self-interest, 
or some other reason, she would at once identify him no 
matter what he looked like, he would have been fully justified 
by the Dowager’s letters in coming to that conclusion. In any 
case he probably imagined that he would get a good sum out 
of the old lady, and that he could then retire from the affair if 
he chose. When he fell in with retainers of the family who 
supported and assisted his case, the chances of a successful 
imposition drew him gradually further along a path from 
Which there was at last no retreat; it was almost safer to go 
on than to go back. It is probable that his resemblance 
‘© Roger was closer than the ATToRNEY-GENERAL was dis- 
posed to admit. Even the photographs show a certain 
similarity in the lackadaisical eyes and general expression 
of the face. The Claimant is in manner and appearance 
neither such a blackguardly ruffian on the one hand, nor 
ER, on the other, such a pleasant gentleman, as has 
assumed. Roger had some generous instincts and re- 
spectable qualities, but he did not produce an agreeable 
impression on those who knew him. When General CusTance 
described him as a wretched, unwholesome, dirty-looking little 
fellow, he was perhaps not far wrong. He had taken to 
g before he left England, and people who allowed for 
taat and for twelve years’ knocking about in Australia may 
be excused if they thought it quite possible thar the Claimant 


might be him. Nothing can be more absurd than to attribute 
“gentlemanly demeanour” to Castro, as we suppose we 
must call him; but he has undoubtedly that kind of 
cleverness which shows itself in ready social assimilation. At 
Wagga-Wagga he was at first a “ very dirty butcher,” but he 
is said to have gradually sihidived in appearance, and a 
similar improvement is reported to have taken place since he 
came to England. The combination of a certain likeness to 
Roger in expression with a marked unlikeness in other re- 
spects really helped his case. Ifathin man exactly like Rocrer 
had appeared, the comparison would have been more rigid and 
exacting; it was the stoutness which threw observers off their 
guard, and carried them into the region of imagination, where 
they could form their own ideas as to what Roger, after 
thirteen years of a hard and dissolute life, “among the 
“ savages,” as the Dowager said, would look like. The 
manner in which evidence as to identity was got up might 
have supplied Sir G. C. Lewis, had he lived, with a supple- 
mentary chapter for his book on the influence of authority on 
the formation of opinion. The process of identification appears 
to have been pretty much this—that the Claimant identified a 
number of persons from information about themselves pre- 
viously pumped out of them by his adherents, and ‘that 
these persons were then led to suppose that they had identified 
him. One fool, or dupe, makes many, and when a little knot 
of witnesses had thus been got together, others were ready to 
adopt their convictions. One peculiarity of this case has been 
the application of the principle of limited liability to a 
speculation in law. It is impossible to suppose t the 
members of Parliament and others who subscribed funds for 
the plaintiff merely backed a rogue on the chance of his 
winning. They must have had the ends of justice in view, 
and their own feelings will no doubt prompt them to offer a 
handsome contribution to the expenses of the much-injured 
heir 


MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON ENGLISH INSTITUTIONS. 


M*® GOLDWIN SMITH is always an eloquent writer, 
and an article which he has published in the Fort- 
nightly Review illustrates the undoubted proposition that anger 
is the most eloquent of passions. The sustained indignation 
of his invective against existing English institutions couldonly 
have been made more impressive by the introduction of some 
gradation or variety into his universal censure. An histo- 
rical scholar, who is also an earnest revolutionary politician, 
may with perfect sincerity extend to the ancestors or prede- 
cessors of the present peers the animosity which is provoked 
by the Conservative tendencies of the House of Lords; but 
the ordinary reader has not sufficient imagination or energy 
to direct his antipathy at the same moment against the 
courtiers of Henry VIII. and the aristocrats of the present 
day. A numerous party which shares Mr. Gotpwin Suitu’s 
hostility to the Church Establishment will find it difficult to 
resent the expulsion from the House of Lords of the abbots, 
“‘ who were elected for life, and sometimes by merit, so that 
“¢ they formed, comparatively speaking, a democratic element.” 
To Mr. Gotpwin Suir the peers of the sixteenth century 
are still hateful as “‘ knaves and sycophants, steeped in 
“ public rapine and judicial murder ”; and he is shocked be- 
cause “the lovers of ELizaBETH, one of them notoriously the 
“ murderer of his wife, and in every respect a most abandoned 
“ scoundrel, were received into a ‘temple of honour,’ in which 
“‘ the men who saved the nation, the Drakes, and Rateicus, 
“and Watsiveuams, found no, place.” It is perfectly true 
that Leicester was not an exemplary character; but Ceci, 
who contributed to the task of saving the nation, was, cer- 
tainly not a lover of EvizasetH, and any miscarriage in the 
distribution of honours by the Tupor Sovereigns happened 
a long time ago. Sympathy with Mr. Gotpwin Smira’s wrath 
is almost exhausted before it arrives at the titled capitalists 
of the present day, who are supposed to be the latest and 
basest of all the component parts of the “ After a 
“temporary antagonism caused by the Corn Laws, and a 
“ certain amount of coy resistance on social grounds, the capi- 
“ talists have been recognized by the landowners, and 
“ in their turn are decking themselves with the titles of feu- 
“« dal barons, ordering Norman pedigrees with their equipages 
“and liveries, doubling the crush and deliquescence at 
“ St. James’s, and thinking it part of their right as millionaires 
“ to make public honour and national government their family 
“ property, and to hand them down with the other fruits of 
“ successful speculation to their aristocratically educated 
“sons.” Ambition may partake of the nature either of 
virtue or of vice; but if the desire of hereditary rank implies 
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a wish to convert public honour into family property, any 
effort to acquire political eminence might with equal justice 
be stigmatized as an attempt to make public honour and 
national government a personal property. It may perhaps 
seem an evasion of the real issue to comment on the want of 
proportion and reticence which weakens the force of Mr. 
Gotpwix Smiru’s fierce attack on the House of Lords; but 
literary criticism, if it is sound, often indicates defects of sub- 
stance which account for errors or peculiarities of style. In- 
discriminate denunciation of an “ historical accident” which 
has made or modified history for several centuries is by its own 
violence convicted of exaggeration, and at least of partial in- 
justice. 


would be a confession of ignorance. 


The object of Mr. Gotpwin Smitn’s essay is to urge upon 

the party of movement the concentration of their efforts on the 
destruction of the House of Lords and of the Church Esta- 
blishment. He is perfectly right in holding that it is a mistake 
to attack Christianity as well as the Church, and to assail in the 
first instance the throne, which he regards as the strength and 
support of oligarchy. With hostility to religion it is evident that 
Mr. Gotpwin Suita has no sympathy; but in recommending 
the postponement of agitation for a republic, he only points 
out that, “if you attack the monarchy, you give battle to 
“ your opponents on a field of their own choosing.” ‘“ On this 
“ subject true policy seems to point to silence and patience, a 
“ patience which will probably not be overtaxed when the 
“ House of Lords and the Privileged Church are gone.” No 
reasoning can be more candid; but the threatening promise of 
Po.ypuemus to Uxysses can scarcely be described as silence, 
and patience is perhaps not the most prominent of Mr. GoLpwin 
Sairn’s controversial qualities. If the fall of the peerage and of 
the Church involves, as is indeed probable, the destruction of the 
throne, Mr. Go_pwin Situ would seem to be giving battle to 
his opponents on a field of their own choosing. He can 
scarcely blame them for profiting in argument by his.own 
voluntary admissions. His own scheme of political and social 
refoum is intelligible and comprehensive. After the abolition 
of the House of Lords, the Church, and the Crown, the con- 
fiscation of the increase of the value of land, and the prohibi- 
tion or discouragement of hereditary wealth, Mr. GoLpwin 
Smita proposes the election by universal suffrage of local 
Legislatures, which are in their turn to elect a Central Parlia- 
ment. ‘Tlie Executive Power is to be vested in a Ministry or 
Council of State, to.be appointed at certain intervals by the 
Parliament. In this manner hé expects by some unexplained 
process to put an end to government by party. His project 
differs from the American system by dispensing with the 
Federal House of Representatives, with the Senates of the 
several States, and with the President elected by universal 
suffrage. The proposed Constitution may perhaps be as 
plausible as arly democratic scheme of the same kind; and 
if it promoted, as Mr. Gotpwin Satu anticipates, patriotic 
feeling and national unity, it would so far be highly bene- 
ficial; but the whole fabric of legislation and government is 
essentially American, in spite of detailed modifications, and 
an America without an unlimited supply of land is an experi- 
ment whith has not yet been tried. 


The temper in which Mr: Gotpwin Satu deals with existing 
institutions is not calculated to produce implicit confidence in 
the soundness of his judgment. His assertion that the 
overthrow of the French Republic by Louis Naporron 
_ in 1852 was nearly contemporaneous with the Shefiield 
outrages of 1866 or 1867 shows that indignation tends to 
confuse ehronology. A description of the State Church which 
would have done credit to the combined genius of JuvenaL 
and Copsetr deserves to be quoted at length :—“ With the 
“House of Lords would go, too, the State Church, the 
“ religious organ and the most miserable slave of political 
“ reaction, whose political course through Tvupor persecu- 
“ tions of Nonconformists, SruarT conspiracies against liberty, 
“‘ English Restoration St. Bartholomews, Scotch Restora- 
** tion torture chambers, Five Mile Acts, Conventicle Acts, 
‘“‘ promulgations of passive obedience, tem rebellions 
“when James and Jerrrers, instead of merely bathing in 
“the blood of peasants, proceeded to touch Church pence, 
“ relapses into passive obedience and conspiracies against 
“ liberty as soon as the Church pence were safe, SacHEVEREL 
“‘ High Church riots and burning of meeting-houses, Acts to 
‘ prevent Dissenters from educating their children carried by 
“the aid of the most Christian Boxineproxe, civil wars and 
‘ foreign invasions of the country instigated by parsons who 
“sat drinking to the Prerexper in Oxford common rooms 


“ while their peasant dupes were agonizing on Culloden Heath, 


There are, in truth, no historical accidents, and the | 
description of any institution as an unaccountable anomaly | 


“ preachings of. American and French wars, deificationg of 
“Gzorce IIL, and support of Government by Prerogative 
* and Catholic exclusion, is certainly the meanest episode in 
“the annals of Christendom, and perhaps as mean as any in 
“the annals of mankind. It is one course of opposition ty 
“ progress, justice, and humanity—one series of séryile 
“ alliances with powers of evil, with murderous tyrants, jy. 
“ famous favourites, profligate intriguers, ‘buttresses support. 
“ing the Church from without,’ devout members of tiie 
“ Hellfire Club, practical atheists, and political sharpers down 
“to the present hour.” The passage is a masterpiece of 
vituperative rhetoric, and the reference to one class of 
posed allies of the Church will be recognized as the 
private mark of the master. The defect of this kind of 
composition is that it is equally applicable to any party op 
cause. A Tory with Mr. Gorpwin Suitn’s command of 
passionate language could compose an effective supplement to 
the Anti-Jacobin in denunciation of Liberalism or Dissent, 
It would be as easy to assert that Fox perpetrated the 
tember massacre as to state that the Highland Jacobite clans 
were the dupes of Oxford parsons; “ Restoration , 
“ Bartholomews” would have been in the highest degree 
censurable if only they had occurred. Like all sweeping 
satirists Mr. GoLtpwin SitH excludes from consideration 
the virtues and the services ,of the objects of his animosity, 
The obscure and ill-paid toil of a laborious and beneficent 
clergy in towns and country districts, the civilization which 
is maintained and propagated by their efforts and example 
and by the efforts and example of their families, is entirely 
forgotten by their angry and contemptuous censor. In its 
corporate capacity the clerical body is perhaps narrow and 
timid, but it now exercises little political or collective power. 
It is in the parishes of England that the justification of 
the English Establishment is to be found, and it is every- 
where but in the region in which the Church really exists 
that reformers go to look for it. The experience of other 
countries shows that it is not easy to constitute a body 
of clergy who shall be gentlemen before they are priests. Mr, 
Gotpwin Smitq truly asserts that many Ritualists are dis- 
affected to the Establishment, but he can scarcely sympathize 
with their tendencies or their motives. 


The political revolution which Mr. Gotpwiy Sura pro- 
poses would have the designed result of subverting the present 
system of society. Whether it would promote national 
unity is at least doubtful. Many of the changes which he 
advocates have ‘been long since effected in France, which is 
nevertheless distracted by the endless struggles of irrecon- 
cilable factions. There isjin France no House of Lords; 
and there is a peasant clergy which, if it were deprived 
of its meagre pittanee from the State, would become, if 
possible, more abjectly devoted than at present to an extra- 
national allegiance. The land is held by peasants in small 
portions, the artisans possess the right of universal suffrage; 
and both classes are inveterately hostile to all whom they 
suppose to be possessed of wealth or privilege. The 
worship of equality is not accompanied by love of free- 
dom ; and, in the absence of any other kind of superiority, 
the agents of the Government of the day exercise almost 
undisputed power. In Spain also universal sufftage has 
created a Government of military and Parliamentary adven- 
turers who supplant each other incessantly in office. The 
gravest statesmen of the Continent habitually speak with 
admiring envy of those institutions which inspire Mr. GoLpwix 
Smimn with unqualified hatred. That such a man should 
propound such doctrines with declamatory and intolerant 
vehemence is undoubtedly a proof of the insecurity of the 
English Constitution, but not of its inherent unsoundness. 


FRANCE. 


RTUNE has dealt a blow at M. Tarers from an unex- 
pected quarter. He has had hisshare of troubles since 
the day when he accepted the task of reorganizing France; 
but amidst all his cares he has hitherto been happy in his 
Finance Minister. M. Povyer-Quertier had unusual quali- 
fications for the post he has just resigned. He is a man of 
ability, so much so indeed as to have extracted a special compli- 
ment from the German Government, which has had ample means 
of testing his qualifications. He is a Protectionist, and as the 
policy of France will probably be Protectionist so long # 
M. Turers is President, no matter who may be the Finance 
Minister, it is perhaps as well that the officer who has to cou- 
struct the Budgegs-should be a believer in the principle which 
underlies them. And, notwithstanding these claims to co0- 
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sideration, he has always been willing to give the Presipent 
etm place in every financial debate, and to see his own 
altered or abandoned whenever it suited M. Turers’s 
It is no wonder that M. Turers has clung fondly 
to such a real treasure among Ministers. Yet even his 
zal in support of convenient friends has been worn out by 
the which M. Povyer-Quertier has taken in the trial of 
‘ANVIER DELA Morre. M. Tuugrs is too olda servant of 
the State to be very much shocked at any disclosures as to the 
jsappropriation of Government money. But M. Janvier DELA 
Martz’s case was peculiarly flagrant, and the present is a pecu- 
linely inconvenient time for the Government to be committed 
to anything wisich looks like condonation of the Empire. M. 
Turers has all but quarrelled with the Right, and the Left is 
hotly opposed to corruption, not so much perhaps because it is 
orruption as because it was especially prevalent under Napo- 
pati consequently the Left, which is all that M. Turers 
now has to lean on, would have been sure to attack the 
Government if it had sheltered an Imperialist prefect, 
and M. Pouyer-QuertizR did everything in his power to 
shelter M. Janvier DE La Morte. From his own point of 
view, it was scarcely more than an aet of simple justice to do so. 
M. Povyer-QUERTIER is evidently a believer in the leading 
principle of Imperialist finance. That principle may be suc- 
cinctly described as the provision of secret service money 
ander other names. Budgets had to be constructed in such a 
way as to be popular, and popularity could only be secured 
by the excision of disagreeable items, But under the Second 
ire the necessities represented by these disagreeable items 
had to be met in one way or another. Naporzon III. could 
not be allowed to make a progress through his dominions 
without spontaneous exhibitions of devotion, and during the 
later years of his reign spontaneous loyalty was a very costly 
uct. It wasimpossible to allow money paid for cheers or 
addresses to figure in the Prefect’s accounts under their 
proper titles. Yet, as the money had to be got out of the 
taxpayers by one pretence or another, there was no choice but 
to manufacture fictitious creditors, or to exaggerate the 
claims of real creditors. M. JANVIER DE LA Morre only did 
what every Imperial agent, from the highest to the lowest, 
was doing in his proper sphere. M. Povyer-Quertizr is 
not an Imperialist agent; but he ap to recognize in these 
devices the common practice of ghee The im- 
maculate Republic has the same wants as the anything but im- 
maculate Empire, and they must be met in the same way. M. 
Povrer-QvERTIER’s indignation at the unjust persecution to 
which M. Janvier DE LA Motte has been subjected seems to 
have carried him beyond all regard for Ministerial decorum. 
He was not content with testifying to such facts as he sup- 
to be favourable to the accused, nor even with declaring 
that all that had been done was within the limits of allowable 
financial manceuvring. He denounced the Minister of Justice 
for instituting the prosecution, and the Judge for entertaining 
it, and erected the Ministry of Finance into a universal pro- 
tectorate of financial scandals. It was clear that after this 
M. Turers must consent to lose either M. Povyer-QuertiER 
or M. Duraure. If the consent of the Minister of Finance is 
to be required before a defaulting prefect ean be brought to 
trial, and that Minister avows that to obtain money for one pur- 
= a spend it = — for which it never could have been 
is aperfectly legitimate proceeding, the custody of the 
sealswould become something worse than a sinecure. Fora short 
time, indeed, it was thought possible that the acquittal of M. 
JaNVIER DE LA Morre would have enabled M. Povyer- 
Quretigr to hold his own against his colleague. But such a 
solution of the difficulty would have plunged M. Turers into 
dangers out of which even his tact and energy would have 
found it hard to open a way. The corruption of the Empire 
has been the favourite text of the Republican Opposition for 
years past, and they could not, with any consistency, support 
& President who by the mouth of his Minister of Finance de- 
clared this corruption to be normal and necessary. The Right 
might not have disliked to see the Republic identify itself 
with the Empire as regards its financial morality, but it 
would certainly have turned the incident to account at some 
fature time. Even the proved Protectionist convictions of 
M. Pourer-QuerTiER could not weigh down such drawbacks 
85 these. His resignation was accepted, if not demanded, 
graver have lately occupied the Assembly 
@ been put aside i 
Ministerial fmol the pleasanter excitement of a 
Even before M. Povyer-Quertier's appearance at Rouen 
were signs that the quarrel between the Government 
and the majority in the Assembly was cooling down. The 
f are too necessary to one another to allow the con- 


flict to becarried on & outrance. The last thing the monarchical 
party can wish is to have the embarrassment of governi 
France suddenly thrown on its hands. The last thing that 
TureRs can wish is to have to govern France without the aid of 
that Conservative feeling which alone enables him to keep the 
Left in check, and to invest his administration with the stead 
and business-like aspect dear to capitalists and creditors. It 
seems to be understood that if M. Turers accepts the modifi- 
cations which have been introduced into M. Lerranc’s Press 
Bill by the Committee of the Assembly, and abstains from 
any attempt to give the Republic a more permanent character, 
nothing more will be heard of the monarchical Manifesto, or 
the Letter of Adhesion. M. Turers is probably a genuine 
believer in the essentially provisional character of a Govern- 
ment which was created to treat’ with an enemy in possession 
for the liberation of its own territory, and his desire to h 
forward the definitive proclamation of the Republic will not 
survive the corresponding anxiety on the part of the Right to 
hurry forward the definitive proclamation of the monarchy. 
The events of the last few weeks must have convinced the 
more rational members of the Right that they made a false 
move in abandoning their attitude of reserve. Some of them 
may now regret that they did not adopt a bolder policy a year 
ago, and identify the return of with the restoration of 
the Monarchy. But granting that it would have been wise 
to make the attempt then—a concession in which an unbiassed 
observer will hardly concur—it does not follow that it would 
be wise to make it now. The monarchical sentiment may 
have been stronger in France in 1871 than it was im 1872, 
but as the tide was not taken at its flood, the more prudent 
course is to wait till the ebb is past. In France there isalwaysa 
fair chance that the Government for the time being will do 
something to discredit itself, and delay has, as regards the 
monarchists, the further advantage that one serious hindrance 
to their success may be taken out of the way before the time 
for action arrives. The Count of Cuamporp may die or abdi- 
cate, and either of these events would be an inestimable 
advantage to the cause which he represents. The ethics of 
assassination have not yet sanctioned the removal of a prince 
by his partisans on the ground of i icability ; but there 
is a bare possibility that the Count of Cuamporp, who seems to 
share with Pius IX. the advantage of having a profound faith 
in his own pretensions, may be convinced that the cause of 
Divine Right may be better ‘promoted by having the prince 
next in succession on the throne than by keeping the prince 
in possession an exile. 

Meanwhile, amidst embarrassments of every kind, France 
keeps true to her determination to pay off the Germans at the 
earliest possible date. A further instalment of the indemnity 
has been forthcoming nearly two months before the appointed 
time, and perhaps nothing but the feeling of the Government 
that an immediate emancipation from the burden might not in 
the present state of France prove an unmixed good, prevents 
the later stages of the process from following each other with 
yet greater rapidity. But a patriotic Frenchman, eager as he 
may be to see his co freed from the disgrace of foreign 
occupation, may still remember that the term of the indemnity 
is also the term of the Provisional Government. When the 
obligation to the foreigner has been discharged, a constitutional 
settlement can hardly be put off. A longer delay may perhaps 
be useful in helping the majority of the nation te know 


MR. LOWE AND THE INCOME-TAX DEPUTATION. 


R. LOWE is perhaps as zealous an economist as Mr. 
Bricut ; but, not being yet relieved from the responsi- 
bilities of office, he cannot deal so summarily with the proposal 
for mutilating the Income-tax. Three years ago Mr. Bricut 
was a member of a Government which obtained from the 
House of Commons a revenue of nearly seventy millions, but 
he now recurs to his former opinion that no Government ought 
to be tolerated which cannot do its work cheaper. _Séventy 
millions is undoubtedly a large sum ; but general propositions 
about the expenditure required by the necessities of the 
country are simply worthless. About two-fifths of the total 
outlay is appropriated to the payment of interest on the Debt ; 
and certainly Mr. Bricut would not approve of any attempt 
to tamper with the national credit. Some politicians are of 
opinion that efforts ought to be made for the reduction of the 
Debt; but there are no funds by which the operation could 
be effected, ‘unless a surplus income is povided by taxation. 
It is universally admitted that the cost of administration 
necessarily increases as the activity of Government extends 
into new departments; and the augmentation of prices and 
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‘wages which is principally due to large importations of gold 
makes every public and private operation more expensive. 
Mr. Bricut would probably confine his plans of retrenchment 
chiefly or wholly to the military and naval establishments ; 
but, if he had been in office during the last Session, he would 
have supported the Bill for the abolition of purchase, which 
will ultimately cost several millions. The scale of the national 
defences must be determined by other considerations than 
those of their absolute cost. The country is rich enough to 
maintain whatever force may be required for its safety and 
-welfare; and if its wealth were quadrupled, it ought not to 
pay for a superfluous ship or regiment. Mr. Brigut’s answer 
to the deputation which requested him to oppose the Income- 
tax had the not inconsiderable merit of evading a troublesome 
and unseasonable discussion. In anything which could be 
said against the tax he was perfectly willing to concur; but 
his economical doctrines were equally applicable to any other 
tax; and he specially included in his condemnation the 
duties on tea, sugar, and coffee. It was not to be expected 
that the author of the phrase of “a free breakfast-table” 
would modify the opinions which he has often expressed. 
Even if the expenditure were reduced by two millions, the 
majority of Mr. Bricut’s political allies would probably insist 
on the maintenance of the Income-tax as an important source 
of revenue, although some of them might endeavour to render 
its incidence more partial and unequal. — 


The deputation which waited on Mr. Lowe on Wednesday 
professed to recommend the abolition of Schedule D, or of the 
tax on the profits of trades and professions; but several of the 
speakers, with more regard to justice, proposed that the Income- 
tax itself should be removed; and one of them, who as a 
Birmingham alderman must be a constituent of Mr. Bricut’s, 
censured the Government for lifting taxation from the working 
classes and laying it on the shoulders of the middle-class. 
Colonel BartreLot, whose speech is not reported, must as a 
county member and landed proprietor have found himself in 
unaccustomed company; nor can it be supposed that he 
desired to exempt traders and professional men from the tax 
at the expense of landowners and farmers. If Colonel Bart- 
TELOT renews in the present Session his annual motion for the 
repeal of the Malt-tax, he will furnish an additional argument 
against the proposal of the recent deputation. Mr. Lowe’s 
answer was straightforward and candid, and, as might have 
been expected, it was not encouraging. Unlike Mr. Bricur, 
the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQueR, who scrutinizes every item 
of the national expenditure, sees little possibility of retrench- 
ment; and though he dislikes the Income-tax, he considers 
that it must stand or fall as a whole. He reminded the 
deputation that the alternative taxes which might be suggested 
were the same which have in recent years been abolished to the 
general satisfaction. “There were the duties on fire insur- 
“ ance, soap, beer, glass, windows, and other things”; but he 
reasonably took it for granted that any such imposts would 
ibe thought more objectionable than the Income-tax. Some 
part of the present agitation must be attributed to the in- 
judicious zeal of those who assess the Income-tax. Mr. Lowe 
declined to make himself responsible for the acts of the in- 
dependent local Commissioners, and he intimated his willing- 
ness to undertake the assessment and collection of the tax 
through the officers of the revenue. ‘The change would be a 
great improvement on the present practice, and there seems 
no reason why Mr. Lowe should not introduce a Bill for the 
purpose. One of the arguments by which he justified the 
maintenance of Schedule D was perhaps too subtle to be 
appreciated by his audience. If the origin rather than the 
receipt of income is taken into consideration, the abolition of 
Schedule D would, according to Mr. Lows, involve the ex- 
emption of the fundholders, who contribute 700,000]. to the 
tax. TheLoan Acts contained clauses to the effect that the fund- 
holders shall not be liable to any Parlmmentary tax whatever, 
but Sir Rosert Pret invented a distinction, described by Mr. 
Lowe as metaphysical, between the origin of the income 
and the actual receipt. The fundholder is taxed, not in his 
special capacity, but as the recipient of income which the 
State declines to trace to its source, though it intercepts it 
at the Bank of England. If there were no stronger reason 
against the abolition of Schedule D, it would be competent 
to Parliament to open its eyes in one case and t® shut them 
in‘another; nor would it be difficult to contend that the ex- 
emption of profits was justified by some other pretext than an 
investigation of their source. The fundholders are not ina 
position to declare that, in Mr. Lowe’s words, they will not 
pay a single penny. 

The real objection to the removal of the tax on earnings 
and profits is that an undue privilege would be arbitrarily 


conferred on a large part of the wealth of the county, 
If Schedule D produces 3,000,000/. it follows that the income 
which it affects must be at least 120,000,000/.; and, with dug 
allowance for imperfect returns, the amount may be cop. 
fidently estimated at more than 150,000,000/. No soung 
economist has at any time admitted that, as long as a tax ig 
placed on any kind of income, this vast amount should be 
capriciously exempted from contribution. The Income Tay 
Association itself makes an exemption, to the detriment of 
shareholders in Joint-stock Companies, although they are 
traders in precisely the same sense as private speculators who 
pursue similar branches of industry. Mr. Hupsarp former 
attempted to claim exemption for private traders, on the 
ground of their egw exertions ; ov every firm 
must be managed either by proprietors or id ts: 
and if the of the thinks Tit 
form the duty which he might devolve on a deputy, 
the amount which he saves is as fairly liable to taxation ag 
the salary which a substitute would receive. A far more 
plausible pretext for exemption is founded on the uncertain’ 
or short duration of commercial, and much more of pro. 
fessional, incomes; but the apparent inequality is effectual] 
corrected by the co-extensive existence of the tax and of the 
income on which it is levied. A pound of income enjoyed 
for ever pays a perpetual annuity of sixpence, which may be 
capitalized into a charge of fifteen or sixteen shillings, A 
pound of income enjoyed for three years at the same rate 
pays first and last no more than eighteen-pence. It must be 
allowed that the calculation is deranged by changes in the 
percentage of the tax, and for that reason a judicious financier 
will abstain from raising the rate to cover temporary demands, 
The whole amount of income which is taxed under Schedule 
D is not less permanent than interest or rent; and any 
of the great professions, taken separately, produces a perpetual 
revenue which, together with the tax, is distributed among 
successive practitioners. It is not the business of financiers to 
assume the functions of a petty Providence by correcting the 
inequalities of fortune. The owners of property are richer 
than those who earn an equal income in exactly the same 
proportion before and after the payment of a uniform tax on 
both heads of revenue. It is true, that as a general rule, taxes 
are more burdensome to the poor than to the rich; but the 
same comparative disadvantage attaches to all their pecuniary 
relations. A capitalist may be better able than a lawyer ora 
doctor to spare sixpence in the pound of his income; but he 
can also afford better to pay his butcher or his wine- merchant. 
Mr. Lowe or his predecessors merely take things as they find 
them, without attempting to reform the world. 


It is highly improbable that at any future time the re- 
cipients of income will be exempted from a special and direct 
contribution to the national revenue. Free breakfast-tables, 
or the open ports which attract the fancy of sanguine politi- 
cians, imply the imposition or maintenance of a charge upon 
incomes ; and although it is possible that future Parliaments 
may establish an arbitrary distinction, the property which is 
the endowment of traders and professional men ought to be 
taxed at the same rate as the residue which is enjoyed 
by sinecure owners. The practical inference from the 
discontent which has lately revived among a portion of the 
industrial classes is that the assessment should be managed 
with all possible regard to the feelings of the taxpayer, and 
that the CHaNceLLor of the Excuequer should, if possible, 
keep the percentage low. Little was heard of the pressure of 
the tax as long as it was limited to fourpence in the pound; 
and Mr. Lowe may thank his own second or third thoughts as 
to last year’s Budget for the pleasure of his interview with 
the recent deputation. It is satisfactory to observe that the 
Government has profited by the criticisms which were pro- 
voked by its imposition of the cost of abolishing purchase on 
the payers of Income-tax. Mr. CarDWELL announces that the 
three and a half millions which he requires for district barracks 
are te be raised by terminable annuities; and, although 
simple loan might have been preferable in principle, the pro- 
vision of capital to meet a charge properly belonging to capital 
account is a laudable innovation or return to sound prac- 
tice. If it is found practicable in the present year to make 
any remission, Mr. Lowe could not employ a surplus better 
than in the removal of the twopence added last year to the 
Income-tax. 


LEGAL EDUCATION. 
LTHOUGH Sir Resolutions for 
establishing a School of Law were rejected by a small 
majority in the House of Commons, the movement of which 
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he has assumed the leadership is sure to be in one form or 
other a successful one. The question whether it is desirable 
that barristers and solicitors should be educated together has 
peen left in abeyance, and an opportunity has been given to 
the Inns of Court to supersede the necessity of a new school 
of law by improving the school of law which they have 
now in existence. But already the main point, that of 
com examination for all persons wishing to become 
parristers, has been secured, and the Soticiror-GENERAL an- 
nounced on behalf of the Inns of Court that they were ready 
to deal with the whole subject of legal education in the most 
wide and liberal manner possible. If they carry out their 
present intentions in a satisfactory manner, there really is 
nothing more to be done. They have ample funds, and they 
are under the guidance of men who know what legal education 
ought to mean and what is the best mode of providing it. 
Their action is infinitely preferable to that of a new body less 
independent and more liable to be acted on by the influence 
of the Government of the day or by the currents of unen- 
lightened popular opinion. But, as those who spoke for them 
* inthe House frankly owned, their present resolve to make 
their system of legal education worthy of them has been in a 

measure the fruit of the movement set on foot by Sir 
RounDELL Pater and his friends; and, if they succeed, Sir 
RounpELL Patmer will have succeeded also. tt may now be 


assumed that the Inns of Court will endeavour to set up as: 


a school of law as they can devise; and the only points 
to be considered are what is the best school of law that can be 
set up, and what would be the general effects of an improved 
system of legal education. tgs 

The Inns of Court have had for many years what may be 
termed a school of law. They have had a body of readers 
who have given public lectures and held private classes; 
and studentships and exhibitions have been freely given 
to successful students. But the success of the system has 
been impeded by the absence of any necessity to pass an 
examination being imposed on those who wished to be called 
to the Bar, and by the existence of a belief, shared by 
many of the most eminent men at the Bar, that men who 
wanted to learn as much as they could while students rather 
lost than gained time by availing themselves of professorial 
teaching. Still the system has done a very great deal of 
It has been under the superintendence, first, of Lord 
Westsury, and then of Sir Epwarp Ryan, and their super- 
intendence has been exercised with much care and practical 
wisdom. They have secured an ample amount of private 
teaching in the details of various branches of the law, while 
they have allowed the readers perfect liberty in the choice 
and range of the subjects of the public lectures; thus permitting 
a teacher interested in his subject to be always moving 
forward, and to give to his lectures at least that merit of 
being full of novelty and freshness to himself, the absence of 
which must make all public teaching unutterably dull to 
hearers of every age and class. The students who attend 
need not attend unless they like, but they attend in very con- 
siderable numbers, and show by the interest they take, and 
by the kindly understanding they preserve with the lecturer, 
that they are getting what they consider worth having. It 
must be remembered that Jegal students consist of very 
different sorts of persons, and there is one large class to whom 
the education provided by the Inns of Court is of great value, 
and it is a class for whom the Inns of Court are bound to take 
thought with peculiar care. We make all who wish to 
practise at the Bar in very various parts of the British 
Empire come here to be called. If a Hindoo wishes to 
practise as a barrister at Calcutta, if a Frenchman wishes to 
practise at Mauritius, or a Dutchman to practise at the Cape, 
they must all come and be called in England. But these are 
only extreme samples of a class. There are a great many 
persons who wish to be called who do not go to any Uni- 
versity, and they feel in a great degree what those coming 

remote dependencies feel in a still greater degree—the 
advantage of having a centre of legal instruction, something 
to do that they must do, some one to address whose business 
it is to advise and aid them, and the pleasure of learning what 
they must learn under the guidance of a teacher who knows 
what they have got to know, who can appreciate their diffi- 
culties, and who cheers them by constantly inspiring the 
thought that what seems dull and uninteresting to them is of 
perpetual and unmistakable interest to a person who is 
further advanced in the subject than they are. 

The Inns of Court, however, cannot possibly supply more 

one school of law out of many. Different Universities 
and colleges are all engaged in teaching law with great 


success and assiduity. At Oxford and Cambridge law is taught 
under advantages which the Inns of Court can scarcely rival, 
for a certain number of fellowships are already given to mee 
eminent in Law and History, and the number is likely te be 
increased. ‘These are prizes far beyond any that the af 
Court can offer. Those, too, who have been sent to a Univer- 
sity would, for various reasons, after they have made up thear 
minds to go to the Bar, rather study law at their University 
than elsewhere, and so they often come up to London having 
little to learn from a school of law. All the professorial 
teaching and all the teaching that any school of law can give 
to students is only preparatory to the real learning cf ther 
business. They must go into the chambers of working law- 
yers and attend courts of law assiduously in order to leam 
that for which they hope to get paid in after life. All study ie 
the way of reading text-books and attending lectures is only 
preparatory to the learning that teaches a man how to be 
useful to a client. But the difference between going inte 
chambers or courts, according as a man has or has not pre- 
viously made himself master of some of the general principles 
of law, is enormous, Thousands of pounds are every year 
wasted in fees for permission to attend chambers by p ae 
who do not know enough beforehand to understand what is 
going on there. The primary function of the Inns of Court 
as a school of law is to provide for those not trained 
at Universities that preparatory education which i 
or may be provided at Universities. The Soricrrea- 
GENERAL announced that the Inns of Court are going to get 
the oy best instructipn that money can buy ; but, although # 
is of the first importance to get the very best instruction 
possible, yet in any case the main work of the school of law 
established by the Inns of Court must be to give, in commen 
with other schools of law, the best preparatory instruction i 
can to those who, thus qualified, will be able to make good wae 
of practical training. The number of men who have geme 
through this preparatory instruction and who will leave ther 
practical training to come and hear lectures must n i 
be exceedingly small. A man who has mastered the general 
principles of Equity under a system of preparatory instructies, 
and is at work in chambers learning practice from a leading 
junior to whom he has paid a hundred guineas, will not cut 
up an afternoon by going to hear a public lecture es 
the principles of Equity delivered by the ablest lecturer 
the Inns of Court could select. It is, however, possible 
that the Inns of Court might enter usefully on a field which 
would have attractions even for those who have gone 
sufficient preparatory instruction. This is the field of what 
is known in France as “ Comparative Legislation.” Those 
who have mastered some of the general principles of English 
law, and know something also of Roman law, would probably 
think it worth while to pursue, under competent guidance, the 
interesting questions raised by a discussion of the various 
modes in which the same legal problems have been solved er 
encountered in different ages and in different countries. on 
The uses of legal education are, up to a certain point, very 
obvious. It is an excellent thing that an examination should 
stand in the way of those who are utterly incompetent, and 
who yet may hold important public appointments simply be- 
cause they are barristers. It is only right that men of different 
nationalities, brought here whether they like it or not to pass 
a long time in England before they are called, should have a 
public body to welcome, guide, and instruct them. It isa 
t gain to the more advanced and zealous students that 
they should begin the practical training for their professica 
only after they have learnt a good deal from books and lectures. 
But the question may be asked, and was discussed in the House 
of Commons, what further good legal education would do; and 
the point raised for assertion and negation was, that a higher 
] education would make English law more scientific. MM 
is not very easy to see what is meant by this. It seems meze 
true and simple to say that a good legal education would lead 
to those improvements of the law which come, in one way er 
other, from lawyers being able to look at law in different 
aspects. Legal education may in one sense be easily toe 
scientific. It may go too far into the minutie of Roman law; 
it may be too much a reproduction of the thoughts and 
mannerisms of foreign jurists. One of the most disheartening 
facts of legal education is that what is called scientific law, 
limited as it is in quantity, is seldom written in intelligible 
English. What is wanted is that the scientific lawyer should 
take hold of the principles, not the minute details, of Roman 
law, or the principles set forth in the works of foreign jurists, and 
should ask himself what in plain English, technical terme 
apart, these principles come to; and he will in a very large 
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number of imstances find that his familiar English law | Roger and his daughter was passing into something 


euvbodies the same principles. This process of discovery, 
acoompanied, of course, by the parallel process of discovering 
where English law bas not the same principles embodied in it, 
and why it las not, is perhaps what is properly meant by the 
scientilic stndy ef English law, and no doubt it isa useful 
process. But the law itself will be improved principally by 
the improvement of the profession, which determines its char- 


acter and alarge portion of its contents. Legal edueation ean | 


do much towards such an improvement. It ean make a 
lawyer know various branches of law in a general way, and 
@me great obstacle in the way of the improvement of the law 
kas been that Chancery men know nothing ‘but Equity, Com- 
men lawyers nothing but the Common Law, and so forth. 
Legal edueation, too, if good, can teach lawyers the habit 
of setting out from principles, and considering how they 
apply to the facts before them, before reference is made 
to precedents. 
veads as if it were nothing but the ection of com- 
mon sense, sharpened by experience and knowledge; and 
legal ecncation can do something towards making lawyers 
generally think in a humble way as great lawyers have 
thought in an eminent way. Whether codification is or is 
aot likely to be a fruit of the improvement of English legal 
education is a doubtiul point, and.one perhaps not very im- 
portant at present. In any case, before either the form or 
substance o! Iinglish law receives any great change, there is a 
pene task to be aceomplished—that of making lawyers 

ve an idea of law as a whole, a habit of being guided by 
epee and a perception of what are the main problems of 

, together with some knowledge of how these problems 
have under various systems been practically solved. When 
this preliminary work has been accomplished, it will be time 
enough to talk about a code. 


THE STORY OF THE TICHDORNE CASE. 


HE Claimant in the Tichborne ease has submitted to a non- 
suit in his action against the Tiehborne family, and although 
be is technically at liberty to reopen the question on payment of 
the expenses of the suit just closed, the intimation of the jury 
that they had heard sufficient evidence praetieally amounts to a 
verdict against him. The testimony produced during a protracted 
trial of 103 days would fill a moderate-sized library, but we will 
entleavour to nes it into a brief and connected narrative, 
with a view to illustrate the origin and development of what 
appears to be one of the most daring and extraordinary impos- 
tures which have ever been brought to light. 
First, there is what a dramatist would call the prologue of the 
pley. The Tiehbornes are an old and distinguished family. If 
ow turn to any gnide-book of Hampshire a? will find that 
Trebbosne Park is supposed to have been in the hands of Tich- 
heraes from before the Conquest; the bharonetcy dates from the 
reign of James I. The estates are valued at some 24,000l. a year, 
though at present heavily mortgaged. In 1854 Sir Edward, who 
bad added the name of Doughty to that of Tiehborne, was still 
alive; but he had no son, and Mr. James Tiebborne was his heir. 
Mr. James Tichborne had married a daughter of Mr. Seymour, 
whe bad been born and brought up in France, and who was essen- 
tially 2 Frenchwoman. The marriage was not a very happy one. 
Mr. Tichborne was apparently a warm-hearted, generous man, but 
violent in temper; his wife was flighty and eccentric, and inspired 
by a feeling of intense suspicion and hostility towards her hus- 
band’s family. Their eldest son, Roger, inherited some of the 
peculiarities of both parents. He wasshy, whimsical, and impul- 
sve, of weak character and moderate intelligence ; he had been edu- 
eated in a loose, patchwork kind of way—first under Freneh tutors, 
then for three years with the Jesuits at Stonyhurst; and after- 
wards he had been for three years in the army. Jn appearance he was 
slight and somewhat insignificant. Without bemg a student, he 
was fond of reading, and had a good stock of general information. 
His letters show that, when travelling, he liked to look up the 
history of any place he visited. He spoke French better than 
BKaglish, but he wrote a very tair English letter, and had some 
knowledge of Latin and natural science. Stonyhurst probably did 
a good deal to polish him up; but his broken Kaglish and 


cextain oddities of manner exposed him to some ridicule when 


he joined his regiment, the Carabineers. He was a tempt- 
jog subject for litthke jokes, which were sometimes carried too far; 
bat, on the whole, he seems to have been pronounced a good 
fellow by his companions, and to have passed muster as an 
etlicient, though not a smart, officer. When stationed with his 
regiment in Ireland, and also during his-visits to England, he went 
a goed deal into society,and knew how to bear himself like a 
gentleman. ‘The domestic storms amid which he had been brought 
ap had leit a painful impression on his mind, and he was more at 
home at his wncle’s, with Lady Doughty and his cousin Kate, than 
with his own parents. He was, after lis father, the next heir to 
the baronetcy, and Sir Edward took a paternal interest in him; 
but when it was discovered that the cousinly regard between 


‘The judgment of a great judge always 


' least on Roger's —Sir Edward strongly discour i 
| objected to the of cousins, and b 
character was not yet quite settled enough for him to have full 
confidence in it. He was young, and certain bad habits, such as 
drinking too much, might pass away or might be contirmed, 
was arranged after a time that if at the ond of a year or two 
there were no other objections to a marriage, that of cousinshj 
should not be pressed. Sir Edward and Lady Doughty show, 
the utmost affection for their nephew, yet he could nat but fee] 
even though they might consent to the match, they would prefer 
that it should not take place. It was under the influenee of thig 
disappointment that he threw up his commission and resolved to 
visit South America. He on good terms with all the 
family, wrote to his mother, aunts, and other friends from different 
ints on his journey, and pressed them to write in reply. He 
ooked forward to returning after a year or two, and desired to 
have his name put up at the Travellers’ Club. He had arrived 
at Valparaso in June 1853, had made an expedition to the 
Cordilleras, and wisited Santiago, Buenos Ayres, and other places, 
From Buenos Ayres he wrote on February 20, 1854, to an inti. 
| mate friend, Vincent Gosford, still harping on Kate ‘ 
| deploring the discord in his own home, aud congratulating hip. - 
| self on being out of the way for a time now that Sir Edward wag 
dead and that his father had succeeded him. Except for his fears 
| of his cousin’s marriage, he wrote in good spirits, and as if enjoy. 
| ing the independenee and variety of his life abroad. On March ig 
| he wrote to Lady Doughty from Monte Video in a similar strain, 
| He was going to Rio, thence up the Amazon, and then to 
| Jamaica and Mexico, He was most anxious for letters, and 
| gave repeated directions where they were to be addressed to him, 
On April zo he embarked at Rio in the Bella for New York, 
Six days afterwards a long-boat, bottom upwards, marked on the 
stern, in yellow letters, “ Bed/a, of Liverpool,” was picked up at 
sea by a passing vessel, which also, near the same place, fell in with 
some broken spars, a round-house, and some straw bedding. The 
owners of the Bella had no doubt that she was lost, with all on 
board; the underwriters 7 the insurance; Roger Tichborne’s 
will was duly proved, and on his father’s death, the inheritance 
passed to his younger brother, Alfred, who also dying in the be 
ginning of 1866, left a posthumous son to enjoy the baronetey 
and estates. 

Years had over without anything occurring to disturb 
the belief that Roger had perished in the Bella. The Dowager, 
Roger’s mother, was the only person who refused to aecept this 
conclusion. She had, as she said, “a settled presentiment ” that 
he must somehow have been saved, and that she should see him 
again. She was constantly talking of him, ahd even started in- 
quiries about him in Australia. Once she questioned a sailor 
who came begging to Tichborne Park, and who was ready enough 
to say that he had been in Australia, and had heard of the crew 
of a ship having been picked up at sea and brought to Melbourne, 
and that he rather thought the name of the ship was the Bella, 
After her husband’s death she became more anxious and excited 
on thesubject. She advertised for Roger, or for any information 
as to the crew of the Bella, in the Times and in various Australian 
and colonial papers. It beeame a kind of standing joke in the ser- 
vants’ hall, and among the people round Tichborne Park. More 
than once there was a report that Roger had been found, but 
nothing ever came of it. She began advertising at least as early 
as 1863. The advertisements caused a good deal of talk, of course; 
they were copied into many papers, and gave rise to innumerable 
paragraphs. In 1865 the Dowager had got into communication 
with Mr. Cubitt, who had a Missing Friends’ Agency in Sydney, 
and who readily undertook to find the missing man if he was to 
found at all. He advertised on bis own account in the Australian 
, giving the Dowager’s description, only somehow leaving 
out the word “thin.” By a remarkable coincidence, he had no 
sooner taken the job in hand than an old friend of his at Wagga- 
Wagga wrote to say that he had “ spotted” the man; and imme- 
diately the Claimant appears upon the stage. Mr. Gibbs, Cubitt’s 
eorrespendent at Wagga-Wagga, had there made the aequaint- 
ance of a slaughterman who went by the name of Tom Castz, 
and whose pipe he one day observed bore the initials, scratched 
on it with a knife, “i..C. 1.” Mrs. Gibbs had previously ealled 
her husband’s attention to the advertisements for Roger Charles 
Tichborne, and Gibbs at once put the two things together. 
Castro had about the same time been in the habit of cutting 
the same initials on mantel-pieces and every bit of wood that came 
in his way. He, too, had previously seen one of the advertise- 
ments. A Hampshire man had shown it to him, and may possib 
have added some remarks of his own, either as to the old Dowager 
notorious craziness on this subject, or as to Castro’s likeness im 
expression or feature to the missing Roger. Castro, having 
placarded his initials in this conspicuous manner, affected to be 
very much annoyed that Gibbs should have “ spotted ” him, but 
allowed himself to be persuaded that he had better surrender his 
secret and go back to his mother. It is clear from the correspond- 
ence which has been produced in this case that the Dowager com- 
municated a good deal of information about Roger to Cubitt, 
through whom it may have reached Castro, and also that Castro 
at first went altogether astray in his demonstration of his identity 
with Roger. To convince the Dowages, he mentioned two 
oumstanes known only to her and to himself—‘ the brown mark 
on my side, and the card case at Brighton.” But, as it happe 
the brown mark was Castro’s exclusive property, Roger nevet 
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«n¢ had anything like it; and as for the card case—referri 
fer cheating with wit 


had nothing whatever to do—the Do entreats that’ 


ing’ more may be said about it, as it would’ turn every one 
insthim. Inauother letter he asked after Roger’s grandfather, 
a died before he was born. He also said that he had been 
educated by the Jesuits in Paris, instead of Stonyh and that 
he bad been a private in the Guards for a fortnight. The corre- 
ndence shows that the Dowager was constantly pointing out 
of this‘kind ; and yet that she was at the same time deter- 


mined to accept Castro as her son. “ You do not tell anything at. 


all about my son,” she wrote to Cubitt, “and I hardly know 
anything at all about the person you sup to be my son”; 
+ in the same envelope she encloses a letter to the supposed 
son, taking him to her heart as her “ dearest and beloved Koger,” 
and begging him to come to her. While he is making up his 
not without much hesitation, whether he should accept her 
jnvitation, it may be worth while to observe what sort of Ae ng 
tation, as appears from the evidence taken by the Australian 
Commission, Tom Castro at this period enjoyed among those who 


him. 

ie had been for some time at Wagga-Wagga, and was allowed 
to bea good slaughterman. He was fond of “blowing” or boast- 
ing about himself, declaring at one time that his mother was a 
duchess, and at another time that he was a peer of the realm. 
Occasionally men came to Wagga-Wagga who had known Castro 
in other’parts. It appears that he had led a wandering and un- 
easy life, alternating between stock-riding, butchering, and horse- 

ing. In Gippsland “he had bought some horses that turned 
out to be stolen, and he was afraid he could not find the party 
be bought them of.” At Reedy Creek he got into another scrape 
with horses. Down to this time he was known as Arthur Orton, 
but he a ed at Wagga-Wagga as Castro. Two of his mates 
bad been hanged; another had been shot by the police ; “Ballarat 
Harry” had been murdered by a friend of his own and Castro’s 
after speiding an evening with the latter. A lady, satirically 
called “ Gentle Annie,” was also a member of this agreeable 


society, and lived with Castro before he mamied. Before 1859) 


he went by the name of Arthur Orton, Arthyr the Butcher, or 
Arthur, and afterwards as Thomas Castrd,with a short inter- 


when he borrowed Morgan’s name. These circumstances! 


were partially known at Wagga-Wagga, and Castro was natu- 


rally ammoyed when allusion was made to them. In 1865 his: 


bragging about his family appears to have become’ more definite 
e 


and 
oR. At the time he fel¥in with Gibbs he was very hard 
pushed for money. While the Dowager was writing over 
about the 15,000/. a year awaiting her son in England, Castro 
was ing for a few shillings to save him from destitution. 
Roger had left a good balance at Glyn’s and credit at another 
louse, but Castro could think of no means of procuring a little 
money except by abject appeals to Gibbs’s compassion. If Gibbs 
could not give him money, would he at least speak to one of 
the storekeepers to let him have necessaries for the house? “I 
expect,” he says, “ Mrs. Castro to be confined before Saturday. 
And belerve me Sir Iam more like a Manick than a B of B 
to think that I should have a child born in such.a hovel.” 
Notwithstanding his desperate circumstances, Castro was in no 
hurry to accept the Dowager’s pressing invitations to help him- 
self to. 15,000/, a year down, with half 2s much again in reversion. 
It was clear from her letters that she was determined to be con- 
vinced thatfhe was her son, and that his absurd blunders about 
the family and about the principal incidents of Roger’s caréer did 
not disturb her. It is possible that her extraordinary eagerness'to 
adopt a man whom she had never seen, and about whom she knew 
absolutely nothing, for all information had been withheld, may have 
suggested a ps gor that she wanted the heir for some purpose 
pg own and did not care who played the part. “ Let him 
@; I will identify him and it will be all right ”—this was the 


a of her letters, and a strong desire was also expressed that the 
was'in 


of the heir should be kept secret from the family. Asshe 
sin this mood, and evidently not disposed to stick at trifles, the 
Claimant had perhaps some reason to complain that she would 
Hot recognize his handwriting at once as that of Roger. “ You 
have caused a deal of truble,” he says, by not identifying the 
writing; and he hints that unless she does eo at once he will 
stay where he is:—“ But it matters not Has have no wish to 
leave a country ware I injoy good health I have grow very 
stout.” While in this hesitating mood, he somehow falls in 
with Guilfoyle, who had* been gardener at Tichborne Park, and 
With Bogle, valet of the late Sir Edward Doughty, From them 
he might of course learn all about the Dowager’s pecu- 
liarities, ler craze about Roger, her visits to the grounds 
rownd "Kichbome Park on dark nights with a lantern to guide the 
fong-lost heir if he happened to be there, the lamp set in the win- 
dow, and'the other gossip of the servants’ hall. If there was an 
lance between Castro and Roger it would also be someilall 
Castto's hesitation is now gradually dissipated. On September 2 
1866, accompanied by his wife and child, and by Bogle, he sailed 
b Sydney to Panama on his way to England. At Panama he 
led awhile; then he went to New York, where there was 
auother delay, and at last he started for England. Here again, 
however, he preferred the tedious route by the Thames to the 
Victoria Docks at Poplar. He arrives on the afternoon of 
aristmas Day, and almost immediately he hurries off to Wapping. 
Muilied up in a large pea-coat, with a wrapper roumd the lower 


matic, and he began writing and cutting out the initials: 


t of his face, and a peaked cap overshadowing the upper part, he 
“Globe” makes his wir to the Sather 
like‘an old acquaintance, and over a glass of sherry questions the 
landlady about the Ortons. He tries to see’one of Arthur Orton's 
matried sisters that night, but she is out; and early next moru- 
ing, without waiting for breakfast, he is off again to the neigh- 
bourhood of Wapping. He picks up all the information he can 
get about the Ortons, aud sends a letter under an assumed namie 
to one of the married sisters. Afterwards he sent them photo- 
graphs of himself and of his wife and child as portraits of Arthur 
Orton and his family, and he also supplied the sisters and a brother 
with money. The Dowager was impatiently expecting him in 
Paris, but he was in no hurry to go to her. He avoided all 
Roger’s relatives, and went to Gravesend to be out of their way. 
Next’ we have a glimpse of him, under the name of Taylor, hidden 
in his big muffler and peaked cap, driving round Tichborne Park 
and studying a catalogue of pictures in the house, with Bogle im 
attendance. Bogle refreshes his recollection of the house bya 
visit to it. It was necessary to have an attorney, and, passing 
all the legal advisers in any way connected with the ‘Tichboine 
family, he took one who was introduced to him bya gentleman 
whom he is said to have met in a billiard-room at Londen 
Bridge. At last he felt equal to confronting the Dowager. He 
reached Paris, accompanied by the attorney and the “ mutual 
friend,” at nine o’clock at night, but deferred his visit to his 
mother till next day. But next day he was so overcome with 
emotion that he had to send for her to come tohim. He then, 
it is alleged, went to bed, where he anxiously awaited her: It 
is obvious that bed-curtains, blankets, and the dingy light of 
a Parisian bedroom are uot favourable to the distinct recogni- 
tion of a doubtful face. We do not know exactly what took 
place at the interview, but the result was that the Dowager 
agreed to recognize him. There were many old friends of Roge:’s 
in Paris, but none were seat for except Uhatillon, who at once 
pronounced him to be an impostor. 

Returning to London, the Claimant began to get up his case. 
Tf he had been under the impression that on his identification by 
the Dowager he would at once step into the enjoyment of a hand- 
some fortune, he discovered his mistake. He must make good his 
claim at law, and it was necessary to collect evidence. We have 
seen what blunders he committed about the family affairs‘in Aus- 
tralia, before he met Bogle. At Wagga-Wagga he had given 
Gibbs directions to prepare a will disposing of the Tichborne pro- 
perty, not one item of which was stated correctly, The Dowager's 
Christian names were wrongly given, and the names both of per- 
sons- and places had nothing whatever to do with the Tich- 
bornes, but oddly enough were associated with Arthur Orton's 
career, When in London he wrote to Mr. Henry Seymour 
as “My Dear Uncle,” spelling the name “Seymore.” Mr. 
Seymour was, in fact, Roger’s uncle, but the relationship was 
never alluded to between them, the Dowager, Roger's mother and 
Mr. Seymour's half-sister, having been an illegitimate child. 
Some of his relations having with F seer difficulty obtained intex- 
views with him, he took his uncle Nangle’s butler, a young man, 
for his uncle, who is an elderly gentleman; mistook his cousin 
Kate for another cousin, calling Kate Lucy, and Lucy Kate. Oa 
many points, however, he showed an intimate knowledge of the 
Tichborne affairs, and as time went on he began to talk more 
freely about them. It happens that there is a great stock: of 
information about the family which is easily accessible. It is 
an old family with a history, and there is a great deal about it 
in County Histories, Barouetcies, and similar works, There is 
Roger’s will at Doctors’ Commons. There have been admiuistra- 
tions and various suits in Chancery, and the documents are open 
to inepection on payment of a small fee. It is certain that Roger 
kept adiary, and was very particular about preserving accounts and 
letters; and the Dowager herself was a mine of information. 
also lmew, as servant knows, the private history of. the family in 
owr own day. Rous, the landlord of the “Swan” at Alresford, 
had been a clerk to Dunn and Hopkins, the attorneys to the 
late bawonet; and the Claimant quickly established a good 
understanding with Rous, although it afterwards broke dowa. 
With his seraps of information picked up fiom the Chaucery 
papers and from talk with Rous and Bogle, Hopkins was next 
angled for and hooked. Then there was Baigent, who at. first 
declared the Claimant to be an impostor, and who suddenly dis- 
covered that he was the real man. The adhesion of Miss Braine, 
who had been Miss Doughty’s governess, and of Moore, Roger's 
servant in South America, were not obtained till 1868. On 
12th-of March the Dowager, who had. been for some time restless 
and disturbed, died suddenly, This was so far a loss to the 
Claimant that it deprived him of the pecuniary help which he had 
obtained from the old lady, but on the other hand it rendered it 
impossible that his chief witness should turn against him; and 
when the Dowager died, she knew nothing of the Wagga- 
Wagga will, and other remarkable circumstances in the Claimant's 
career. 

Tioltborne Park was in 1866, as now, let to Colonel Lushing- 
ton, and it was in every way a. good haul when the Colonel was 
landed. The Colonel, who had never seen Roger, was mainly influ- 
enced by the Claimant's recognition of the Dowager’s picture, and of « 
stuffed cock pheasant alleged to have been sent home by Roger 
from South America, and by hisintimation that the backs of some 
miniatwres would prove to be gold if scratched. The Claimant 
had, however, seen the Dowager, and had studied a catalogue oi 
the pictures ; the pheasant had not been sent home from A mutica, 
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butawas an English bird; and the miniatures had been framed by 
Baigent, who appears to have mentioned it. Towards the end of 
February an important auxiliary arrived—this was Carter, an. old 
trooper of the Carabineers, who was henceforward always in at- 
tendance on the Claimant. A few weeks later Carter is reinforced 
by another old soldier who had been Roger’s regimental servant 
—McCann. Previously the Claimant had either shirked or blun- 
dered about military matters, and Baigent had never even heard 
him make an allusion of any kind to his connexion with the 
army. But now he plunged boldly into Roger’s military history, 
and converted military witnesses by his wonderful knowledge of 
minute incidents. There were old stories about a horse that killed 
a trooper, about another trooper who got drunk, about the practical 
jokes played off on poor Roger, such as “chucking all the things” 
out of his window and sending a donkey clattering into his bed- 
room, which he took for the devil ; about the two dogs Spring and 
Piecrust, Mrs. Hay’s crow, and soon. He has names, dates, and 
incidents at his fingers’ ends. At first he begins with the privates. 
Carter spends a day at Sandhurst, standing beer to his former 
comrades, gossiping with them about old days, and pre- 
paring them for a meeting with the Claimant. Separate 
interviews were arranged ; the Claimant received each man as an 
old friend, went through the familiar stories, hobbled about the 
room to show that he was in-kneed, and made the most of his 
assumed French accent. Next there was an expedition to Col- 
chester, with similar proceedings, and after that visits to various 
barracks in the North of England. Carter was an active mis- 
sionary ; there was plenty of beer flowing, and an occasional dis- 
tribution of half-crowns. One man brought over another, and the 
Claimant collected not only witnesses, but information. When he 
found he had got a good hold on the privates, he tackled the 
officers, and won over four or five, who had no idea how the twigs 
had been limed for them. The interviews were always pre- 


arranged. 

As the ball rolled, it gathered bulk. The affidavits of the wit- 
nesses who were first secured proved a fruitful gts. They 
were cleverly concocted and then circulated among people whom 
it was desired to catch. They were drawn up so as to fasten upon 
Roger several of the Claimant’s peculiarities of expression or 
feature, and, being unconsciously accepted as evidence of what 
Roger was like, facilitated the recognition of the Claimant, who 
was found of course to be very like himself. Then there were little 
“ test” incidents ingeniously contrived. When the Claimant went 
to Burton Constable, Sir Talbot Constable the first day could not 
recognize him. The next day thegClaimant fired off one or two 
stories, possibly acquired in the interval from servants or 
others, about having played in private theatricals at Burton, 
and handed the wine round when a servant was tipsy, and 
about an old hedge being cut down; and Sir Talbot gave in. 
Mr. Biddulph, a second cousin of Roger’s, is the only member of 
the family, with the exception of the Dowager, who has recognized 
him; and Biddulph has confessed that his opinion was influenced 
by a story about two death’s-head pipes, which might have been 
known to many persons in the Tichborne household. Colonel 
Sawyer similarly succumbed to the Claimant’s recollection of the 
Carabineers having been landed at Herne Bay frem Dublin. This 
fact had been got from the War Office. Ata railway station the 
Claimant captured Mr. and Mrs. Deane by going up to them and 
addressing them by name. They had the instant before been 

inted out to him by one of his ——— attendants. Mrs. 

herstone knew him at once because she has such a faculty for 
recognizing faces. Mrs. Hussey, who danced with Roger once at 
a servants’ ball when she was fourteen years old, was confident as 
to his looks twenty years afterwards. 

A great body of evidence was thus collected by the end of 1867. 
There was a sort of grand rehearsal in the examination before Mr. 
Roupell at the Law Institute ; and then the Claimant had four 
years more to get up more facts, and to study his part, as the 
actors say. It is true he recollected a great deal of loose odds 
and ends of information when in the witmess-box, but, considering 
the time he had had for preparation, there was nothing surprising 
in this. Indeed, the most remarkable feature in the whole affair 
is that he did not attempt to learn more ; to get up alittle French, 
for example, a few facts about Paris and Stonyhurst, some notion 
of cavalry drill, and so on. His memory, like his French accent, 
was capricious—sometimes very strong, at other times a blank. 
He had a distinct recollection of his pipes, of the number on a 
trooper’s horse, of the stag’s head and mauve stripes on his shirts 
and handkerchiefs; but he could remember scarcely anything about 
his life at Paris, or at Stonyhurst, and only such incidents in his 
military career as were the common gossip of the barrack-yard. 
He confounded a troop and a squadron, and did not know the 
difference between close and open order, or what telling off and 
proving meant, and he thought the Carabineers were a thousand 
strong. He had never heard of Lord Fitzroy Somerset. Roger 
had some knowledge of Latin, and the Claimant thought Cesar 
was in Greek. He was sure he learned Hebrew at Stonyhurst, 
where no Hebrew was taught. Roger was fond of music and 
could play the horn; the Claimant, when shown some music, and 
asked why the horn was written in such a key and the pianoforte 
in three flats, said it was because the horn could not get down to 
the flats. The Claimant pronounced the Dowager’s name Felicite. 
The letters of Roger and the Claimant in handwriting, compo- 
sition, and grammar are as different as letters can be. His story 
of the shipwreck of the Bella, and his escape with eight others in 
@ boat, was absurd and contradictory. No survivor of the Bella 


has ever turned up. Neither the captain nor any of th 
the vessel he said picked them u dicen 
First he said it was the Osprey, a Scotch schooner, then the 
Themis, and then again he tried back to another Osprey, 
Chili Commission proved that, whereas Tichborne was not kno 
Arthur Orton was known to the people whom the Claimant 
had mentioned as his friends at Melipilla. The Chili Commis. 
sion taken in connexion with the Australian Commission and 
other evidence would seem to point to the Claimant as bej 
Arthur Orton, but who he is is of no practical importance if he f 
not Roger. 

As to Roger’s appearance at the time he left England there j 
substantial in the different His friends 
generally describe him as a slight, dark, pale man, with a soft 
melancholy eye, with thin, straight, very dark brown, almost 
black, hair, and with large and rather bony hands. His mother 
adds some flattering but fanciful touches, that he was tall and had 
blue eyes. General Custance’s picture is in another style ;:— 
“A little, wretched, unwholesome-looking young man about 

ft. 6 in., or at most 5 ft. 7 in., very pale, thin, and dirty. 
ooking, and not likely to grow.” The 
picture is ye aps too harsh, but we suspect it is nearer 
the truth than the more complimentary likeness. Roger was 
rather a weak, insignificant youth. When he first joined the 
regiment he was so under-sized and odd-looking, and talked 
so curiously in his French way, that the Colonel thought he must 
have come to see the cook, and directed an orderly to conduct him 
to the kitchen. He had to explain that he had come to see the 
Colonel and not the cook. It is possible that there really was a 
stronger resemblance in expression, if not in feature, between 
Roger and the Claimant than the counsel for the defence were 
willing to admit. But the physical evidence against the Claimant 
was overwhelming. It is possible that a man might increase in 
bulk, go that, having been once slender as Roger, he should become 
gross and ponderous as the Claimant; but the latter is an inch or 
more taller than Roger, who was twenty-four when he left Eng- 
land—an age at which men cease to grow in height. His head is 
larger; Roger’s helmet, which was too loose for him, and had to 
be padded with a newspaper, was a painfully tight fit for the 
Claimant. Roger’s hair was straight and lank; the Claimant's 
is curly. Roger's ears adhered to the side of his head; the 
Claimant’s ears are dependent and free, with large lobes, 
Apart from the disputed scars on the Claimant's left foot, he has 
no marks of having been bled at all; but Roger was frequen 
bled on account of asthma. Roger’s arm was elaborately ton 
first by a sailor, who pricked out the emblems of Faith, Hope, 
Charity, and afterwards by Lord Bellew, a schoolfellow, who 
added a cable and “R.C.T.” On neither of the Claimant’s arms 
are there any tattoo marks, though there is a mark at the wrist 
which it has been suggested might be a tattoo of “ A. O.” burned 
out. It will occur to every one that if the Court could have in- 
sisted upon beginning with a physical examination of the Claimant 
there would at once have been an end of the case, and that three 
instead of one hundred and three days would then have been 
sufficient to dispose of it. As it was, the jury could come to no 
other conclusion than that the claim had broken down, while 
the Judge had also no alternative but to commit Thomas Castro 
to Newgate, 


NEWSPAPER DECORUM. 

W* are, as is well known, an admirable peo and, if we 

have a strong point, it is the deep respect which we always 
entertain for that great safeguard of public morality which we 
call decorum, and which our French friends, by a slight perversion 
of the meaning of the word, describe as cant. As it is undeniable 
that we possess this virtue, by whatever name it may be called, 
we are of course quite right in giving heaven thanks for it as often 
and as publicly as possible. A man may sometimes be excused for 
hiding his light under a bushel, because a judicious display of 
modesty is frequently the best mode of extorting praise from our 
neighbours; but if as a nation we donot blow our own — 
we may be quite certain that nobody will take the trouble to blow 
it forus. Let us therefore rejoice with all due complacency that 
we are not as the Americans. Their newspapers pander to 
curiosity of the many-headed beast by trespassing on the privacies 
of life, and publishing to all the world details which are rightly 
excluded from our admirable press. It should be our proud 
that our journals, like our novels, may bet read from the top of the 
first columm to the foot of the last—always excepting certain 
advertisements—without calling up a blush to the cheeks of virgins 
or boys, and without unnecessarily dragging into daylight matters 
which are not of public right. The British press should be, 
and of course it is, in this as in every other respect, the 
pride and envy of the world. But at the same time, for, 
alas! there are “buts” to every positive assertion—it must 
not be forgotten that even Englishmen are men. Newspapers 
must be more or less amusing, and cannot entirely deprive them- 
selves of that great source of amusement which is derived from 
our criminal jurisprudence. The publicity of our trials is, we 
believe, one of the numerous palladiums of our liberties; and the © 
more public they are, the more thoroughly, of course, will our 
liberties be secured. But, independently of constitutional 
considerations, no ‘philanthropist could wish to cut down 
materially the reports which rivet the attention of a whole 
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nation. It is undoubtedly a pity that there should be murders, 
qdulteries, and disputes as to the = of large property ; 
put as human nature is constituted we may be pretty certain that 
there will be an abundant supply of such incidents; and perhaps 

le who delight to trace the natural chemistry by which some 
Leth is distilled from the greatest evils will regard the pleasure 

‘ven to the public as some set-off against the injury inflicted upon 

Prividuals. Compare, for example, the pleasure caused by the 

“uilleton in & French newspaper with the pleasure given by a 
reall crime in England. The fiction endeavours to interest 
people by glowing pictures of imaginary vice; and it possibly 
in amusing, if not in instructing, a large number of 
intelligent persons. The fact, on the other hand, may be far less 
artistically composed, and may be deficient in many elements of 
dramatic interest. But the magic of reality invests the dull, 
plundering criminal with a charm absolutely unrivalled by the 
most wid hero of fiction. The most thrilling narrative of Balzac 
or Sue or Dumas, to say nothing of their humbler British imitators 
jg wearisome if set beside the true story of some flesh-and-bl 
ruffian with just enough originality to knock out somebody’s 
brains on a slightly new plan. His performance gives pleasure to 
thousands of breakfast-tables, and provides entertaining reading 
on Sunday mornings for hundreds of thousands of intelligent 
working-men. Dickens was a popular writer, but he never com- 
manded an audience to be compared in numbers with those which 
have hung over the minutest details of the deeds of our great 
tical artists in crime, nor did his readers follow his most 
thrilling narratives with the same absorbing interest. The 
novelist, it is true, has the advantage in the long run; but whilst, 
if we may so speak, the scent of blood is yet fresh or the mystery 
still unravelled, the worker in fact hopelessly distances the worker 
in fiction. And, therefore, if we consider the quantity without 
ing too much attention to the quality of the emotion, it is 
perhaps disputable whether the pleasure which, thanks to the 
newspapers, is the indirect result of a great crime does not fre- 
uently outweigh the pain which is its immediate consequence. 

@ leave some inferences from this fact to be considered by 
utilitarian moralists, and are content with observing that our un- 
rivalled system of reporting trials may beregarded as in some degree 
compensating our newspapers for the bonds of decorum which 
elsewhere restrain their energies. It would be wrong for them to 
regale their readers by imaginary vice; but they are both dis- 
charging a great public duty and appealing to a stronger interest 
when they give the fullest details of a real atrocity. 

There are, however, certain limits, not altogether easy of defini- 
tion, within which their energies should be restrained. It has 
been felt, for example, that matters occasionally transpire in the 
Divorce Court upon which itis not desirable to afford the widest 

ible publicity ; and we are glad that reticence in such matters 

is more generally practised than of old. There is another class 
of cases in which our laudable practice produces individual hard- 
ships too great to be compensated even by the public amusement. 
When, for example, an attempt is made to extort money by 
threats of exposing the past circumstances of a woman’s life, the 
public may possibly enjoy the scandal; but it isan enjoyment of 
which anybody with a relic of manly feeling would be heartily 
ashamed, ard certainly it is not one which he would accept at 
the price of being made more or less the accomplice of 
the extortioner. The public interest is not that wings should 
be given to the scandal, but that it should be kept 
within the narrowest possible limits compatible with the ends of 
justice. Even if the alleged facts are true, or partly true, the 
public has no claim to know them. It seems monstrous enough 
that the whole newspaper-reading population should be invited to 
discuss whether or not a woman has always led a virtuous life. It 
isall the harder because, even if the accusation be utterly false, 
there is always a chance that some of the mud so thrown may 
stick, Cases of intolerable hardship frequently occur where 
the vilest accusations are made against character which, from 
their very nature, are incapable of being decisively answered. The 
estion is simply whether A. is guilty of some infamous vice or 
5. is a perjurer ; and very often no testimony is available except 
that of the accuser and the accused. People to whom the charac- 
ters are well known may form some probable conjectures ; but the 
general to whom A. and B. are nothing but A. and B., can 
only make a guess in the dark. In all such cases it would seem 
plain enough that every care should be taken not to give prema- 
ture or unnecessary publicity to the accusation. The pain inflicted 
18 In any case enormous; it may be inflicted on a perfectly inno- 
cent person; and, moreover, it may operate in favour of the worst 
criminals, A villain who attempts to extort money by a false accu- 
sation—a crime which is frequently more morally detestable 
than even a murder—counts upon the unwillingness of his 
Victim to have a public inquiry which will be painful, whatever 
its ultimate results. To give unnecessary P gwen | to the inquiry 
is therefore to put a new weapon into the hands of the vilest 
of human beings, and to enable them to give another turn of the 
screw to the person under torture. We fully believe that many 
& sensitive woman would rather buy off a villain at any price than 
submit to the misery of having it published in every newspaper in 
England that an imputation had been made upon her virtue. 
We should not favour a man who could make such an imputation 
unn y, even if it were true; still less should we help him 
to trade upon it; and, as no punishment could be too severe 
for the doned scoundrel who would try to trade upon a 


false imputation, no care can be too great to avoid putting addi- 
tional weapons into his hands. 

For these tolerably obvious reasons, we have been very unplea- 
santly impressed * a case to which we shall not refer more parti- 
cularly; though, from the care taken by the leaders of public 
opinion, we cannot suppose that many of our readers are ignorant 
of its savoury details. It has, however, revealed a state of the 
law and of the press to which attention may properly be called. 
In the first place, it seems that it is possible for a man to go before a 
magistrate, and without reference to any legal proceedings, to make 
a declaration quite promiscuously to certain facts which would be 
destructive of a lady’s character. This appears to us to be a very 
singular arrangement. At the simple cost of liability to a prose- 
cution, which in many cases may be a very remote risk, a man may 
gratify his malice or his avarice by putting upon record, with or 
without provocation, a solemn declaration that a woman is unchaste. 
We are quite unable to see what end can be served by allowing a 
certain official stamp to be placed upon the gravest accusations 
which, even if true, do not form part of any judicial proceedings. 
There are circumstances under which it may be necessary to take a 
man’s evidence on such matters; but that he should be allowed tu 
volunteer such a statement witk wut rhyme or reason, just because 
he likes to make it, is opposed 11 all one’s ordinary notions of 
English justice. So far as appears, we may any of us now walk 
off to the nearest police-court, and make a solemn exposure of the 
worst things we choose to say about our neighbours’ lives, to which 
they can only reply by bringing an action for libel against us. But 
this evil is comparatively small in itself; as it does not appear 
that the declaration so made would necessarily be known to ar 
people. We provide any intending extorter of hushmoney wi 
a convenient mode of recording his calumnies, but we do not give 
him the widest possible circulation. That kind office has been 
on the present occasion undertaken by the Zimes, which, in 
the case to which we refer, publishes at length the declaration in 
question. Surely this, if we put the best construction upon 
it, is a very cruel oversight. It may gratify the prurient tastes 
of some readers to know precisely what is the imputation which 
has been made upon a lady's character, but meanwhile it is 
placing her in a most painful position without the smallest neces- 
sity. It is giving every possible publicity and currency to an 
accusation which may turn out to be entirely false, but which, 
meanwhile, may probably make upon many people an impression 
hard to be removed, even by the clearest refutation. Of the merits 
of the particular case we can, of course, say nothing. It matters 
nething for our present purpose who may be in the right as 
to the facts. But, according to the present system, it seems 
that a payee! unscrupulous man, who sees his way to con- 
cocting a tolerably coherent story against a woman, may threaten 
her with making a declaration before a magistrate, which will 
be published to the whole world and read on half the break- 
fast-tables of the United Kingdom before she has had any oppor- 
tunity of making a defence. ithout wishing to deprive anybody 
of a less amusement, we may safely say that this is a means 
of offence which can obviously be turned to the worst purposes, 
and we regret that a leading newspaper should by any inadvertence 

rmit its columns to be made in any degree subservient to it. 
We indeed are sufficiently prudish to be very little edified by the 
completeness with which the evidence in the case has been 
reported by the press qapeesty- The declaration seems to be a 
wanton aggravation of the evil; but that is a detail. If a man 
makes a grievous imputation upon a woman’s character, it is highly 
desirable that he should be punished if it is false, and a certain 
amount of publicity is necessary. But surely it is a case of all 
others where, under any circumstances, the publicity should be 
restrained within the narrowest limits. To give all the details of 
the accusation at full length can serve no possible purpose that 
we see, except gratifying a prurient curiosity. It is an unmanly 
action to take away a woman’s character without imperative 
necessity, and those who spread the accusation as widely as 
possible are substantially allies of the man who originated it. 


THE CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN BAVARIA. 


Fo many reasons, with which our readers will by this time be 
familiar, the Catholic reaction against the Vatican Council 
finds its head-quarters in Bavaria. Asa writer in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung the other day observed :—“ The movement has no longer to 
seek for its natural centre; it has already found it in the Bavarian 
capital, Here for the moment it stands before the doors of a 
Church corresponding to its requirements within the State. It 
rests with the Government to open those doors; it was prudent 
not to do so earlier, but to keep them shut any longer pest show 
a want of insight.” In Austria, for some unexplained reason, 
the Government appears to have betrayed this want of in- 
sight, if we may credit a recent announcement that no civil 
validity will be accorded to the acts of Old Catholic priests. 
On the other hand, in Prussia, Prince Bismarck, who has 
never proved himself a religious partisan, and has certainly 
manifested no hostility to the Roman Catholic Church as such, 
has been forced by political exigencies into an internecine conflict 
with Ultramontanism, and there, as in Bavaria, the opposite party 
in the Church have every likelihood of being allowed fair play. 
The autograph letter of congratulation sent to Dr. Déllinger last 
week on the occasion of his seventy-third birthday may be taken 
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to indicate the friendly feeling entertained for him by his 
Sovereign ; and the overflowing attendance at his lectures on ‘the 
Reunion of the Churches, now in course of delivery at Munich, to 
which we shall have to refer again presently, sufficiently testities 
to his continued influence and popularity. There is, however, further 
evidence of a more precise and statistical kind to the advance of 
tbe movement jn the country, which is worth recording. The 
general establishment of Committees, and, wherever required, of 
religious congregations (Gemeinde) of Old Catholics, was the 
twofold object of the organization set on foot by the Munich 
Congress of last September. And the latter part of the programme 
was of course sure to be the most difficult in itself to carry out, 
while moreover it necessarily in each instance presupposes the 
former. These ecclesiastical communities, with a local home and 
a regular pastorate, could not in Germany be organized without 
the sanction of the Government; and there would be no means, 
nor indeed any adequate ground, for taking such a step in the 
absence of a considerable body of warm adherents of the move- 
ment. It is just in this crucial point, however, that it has at- 
tained a great and probably unexpected success. Let us mention 
a few examples. 

At Cologne, as our readers are already aware, two churches have 
been placed at the disposal of the Old Catholics, who have obtained 
one at Bonn also. But to come to Bavaria. Congregations have, 
it appears, been formed at Nuremberg and Ratisbon, two of the 

incipal cities, and the latter the see of the most violent of the 
jes infallibilist bishops. At Amberg, in the centre of what 
is considered a peculiarly Ultramontane province, the burial of an 
Old Catholic citizen, Zunner by name, solemnized by Professor 
Friedrich, was attended by an immense concourse of all classes, 
while the address got up by the clergy as a counter demonstra- 
tion was very scantily signed, and chiefly by persons who were 
evidently not accustomed to write their names. The country 
| are always held up by the Ultramontane organs as the 

est pillars of Papal orthodoxy ; but at the villages of Tegernsee, 
Grafing, and Sachsenkam, the discourses of the A/tkatholik leaders 
were received with enthusiastic tokens of sympathy. More 
important is the recent establishment of an Old Catholic con- 
ation with a regular pastor at Kempten, a town of 2,000 
mhabitants, in the heart of a district where the resistance of the 
le to the new dogma seems to be both general and of a very 
termined character. At Munich the pastoral charge has been 
entrusted by the Local Committee to a priest named Hassler, 
formerly chaplain at Ziegenhals, as the needs of the congregation 
had quite outgrown the zealous but necessarily irregular ministra- 
tions of Dr. Friedrich and others, who could not devote their 
whole time to the work. A request bas also been preferred for 
the use of a second church within the city, as the little 
chapel on the banks of the Isar, which has been occu- 
i for the last four months, is greatly overcrowded 
on all Sundays and festivals, besides the inconvenience of its 
remote situation, though no obstacles of weather or di-tance have 
at all cooled the zeal of the increasing band of worshippers. At 
Mering and Kirfersfelden, the parish priests who, together with their 
ple, have openly repudiated the new dogmas, remain in un- 
disputed possession of their churches and endowments, but the 
“ New Catholics,” as they are now called in Germany, are allowed 
the use of the church at certain hours. It is impossible to measure 
the full strength and extent of the opposition in Munich till the use 
of some large church in the city is secured to them, and, after the 
express declarations of the Government assuring them of the 
fullest recognition and protection by the State, as Catholics, it can 
be doubted that so reasonable a demand will be speedily 
complied with. Already two of the most powerful corporations 
in the State—the University and the magistracy—are acknow- 
ledged representatives of the Opposition. It is of course 
freely objected by the adverse party that, after all, the 
movement is no more than a tempest in a teacup, and will be 
powerless, as Dr. Newman said some years ago of the Tractarian 
movement in England, to stir the huge inert mass of the Church 
and the dead weight of compact obstruction presented by the 
hierarchy. But to this there is the obvious reply that, to adopt 
the phrase of an intelligent observer on the spot, “the vast net 
in which the movement is intended to be stifled in the bud has a 
good many holes in it.” There are, he adds, and his statement is 
no doubt true beyond the limits of Bavaria, abundant symptoms 
of a forced and unnatural acquiescence amorfy the general y; 
who as yet make no outward sign of dissent. And we may add that 
there are not wanting signs of an equally unwilling and merely 
formal and provisional submission among the bishops of the 
minority, who have managed somebow or other to patch up their 
quarrel with Rome for the present. The sole consideration which 
exercised any control over the headstrong obstinacy of the dominant 
faction at the Vatican Synod, but which also again and again in- 
duced the bishopsof the Opposition to hold their hand, was the dread 
of schism. And from the first the keener and bolder spirits in the 
minority perceived that to this, if they were in earnest, it must 
come at last unless the Curia would yield. Lven during the early 
months of the Council Dr. Friedrich had plainly told his friends 
in Rome that it would not be the first or the second time a schism 
had been found the only remedy for the wounds of the Church, 
and that if the contest against Curialism aud Jesuitism was really 
to be carried on, a temporary schism was the inevitable result. To 
this it has already come in Germany, and the example seems not 
walikely to be followed elsewhere. 
While, however, they defend the policy of a temporary schism, 


the Altkatholiken have always professed their interest in thetile 
of Christian union, and their conviction that it would in the long 
run be promoted rather than endangered by the present str 
And in this sense we interpret the remarkable series of lectures 
which Dr. Déllinger has for some weeks past been engaged j 
delivering at Munich, an English translation of which, as we a. 
: SS We ate 
glad to observe, is advertised to appear shortly by Messrs, Riyi 
tons. They have been addressed on successive Wednesdays to an 
unusually numerous audience in the great hall of the Muse 
and are pretty fully reported every week in the Allgemeine a 
A very brief notice of the main points touched upon is all we can 
find room for here. The opening lecture gives minute statistics 
of the present divisions of the Christian world, with an account 
of the numbers and leading characteristics of the various com. 
ponent elements of which it is made up. In his second addregg 
the lecturer gives a similar analysis of the condition and p 
of the different sections of the heathen world, and of the missio 
enterprises, both Catholic and Protestant, for their conversio, 
which he regards as at best very partial and unsatisfactory, a 
that in great measure owing to the disunion among Christians, 
He therefore concludes by entreating all who love the name of 
Christ to pray daily for an outpouring of the spirit of Peace, that 
a new Pentecost of harmony and enlightenment may be celebrated 
throughout Christendom. In the third lecture Dr. Dollinger returns 
to the religious controversies among Christians, with the aim of 
discriminating disputes about essential dogmas from disputes about 
matters of opinion, and he dwells at some length on the great schism 
of so many centuries standing between the Eastern and Western 
Churches. The fourth lecture, which must have been peculiarly in- 
teresting to such an audience, contains a vivid sketch of the German 
Reformation, and does ample justice to the “surpassing greatness 
of mind and marvellous manysidedness of Luther, which made 
him the man of his age and his people.” The split between the 
adherents of the old and new learning only widened with time, 
and it was not till the end of the seventeenth century that the 
centrifugal force of the Protestant movement had spent itself, and 
men on both sides began in earnest to look about them for the 
means of reconciliation. The fifth lecture is devoted to a review 
of the principal attempts which have been made in that direction, 
especially those connected with the names of Calixtus, Grotius, 
Bossuet, and Leibnitz, and the irenical policy of Innocent XI 
The lecturer speaks hopefully of the future, and observes that, 
wherever he looks, aud especially in Germany and England, he 
sees signs of a reaction towards unity. A sixth and last lecture 
is promised to be delivered on Wednesday next, with immediate 
reterence to the religious phenomena of England. We are not, it 
must be remembered, engaged now in reviewing Dr. Ddllinger's 
lectures, but are simply calling attention to them, and to the im- 
pression they are producing in Germany, in connexion with the 
movement of which he is the acknowledged leader. One rather 
important corollary would seem to follow naturally, if not neces 
sarily, from the line of argument pursued, and is indeed expressly 
affirmed by other writers on the same side. The view is evidently 
spreading among the theologians of the party that none of the 
medizval Councils, held after the division of East and West had 
been consummated, can be regarded as G2cumenical in the strict 
sense of the word, and that the Christian Church can only be re- 
united on the basis of the faith previously agreed upon, which must 
form the starting-point for any future developments. This is ex- 
pressly stated in Professor Friedrich’s Zagebuch, and is said to be 
maintained or certainly implied in the language of some leading 
bishops of the minority—Archbishop Kenrick for one. We are 
not of course concerned here to discuss the theological merits of 
the question. But it is obvious on the face of it what a powerful 
solvent the acceptance of such a principle would apply to a great 
deal of the popular belief and practice of Roman Catholi¢ 
countries. And it is in such popular traditions, far morg than in 
their dogmatic standards, that the chief grounds of antagonism 
between rival religious communions are usually to be sought, 


IMPERIALISM WHITEWASHED. 


MPERIALISM has been put on its trial at Rouen in the 
person of the Count Janvier dela Motte, ex-Prefect of the Eure, 
and has been—shall we say honourably ?—acquitted. We do not 
fancy that M. Thiers and his Republic will have much reason to 
congratulate themselves on the result of this experiment. M. Thiers, 
who boasted the other day of his years and experience, should cer- 
tainly know his countrymen by this time. It may be assumed that 
he had a purpose in bringing a representative satrap of the Empire 
to the bar of public opinion, and that purpose can scarcely have been 
other than to discredit Imperial institutions, He bestirred bim- 
self in the midst of more important business to disturb the de- 
faulting official in his Swiss exile, and reclaim him for French 


| justice in virtue of extradition treaties. He secluded him in an 


eight months’ confinement while preparing the process that was 
to ensure his condemnation. He arraigned him at last on a series 
of ol, most damaging charges ; conjured up a formidable 
cloud of highly respectable witnesses; flashed the full light of 
publicity upon a variety of scandals and misdeeds that naturally 
ceurt the darkness. Enough has been admitted on all hands to 
cover with disgrace the official and moral character of the culprit, 
according to our narrow insular notions. Yet M. de la Motte has 
been unanimously acquitted by the jury amidst general applausey 
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leaves the Court “ without a stain upon his character.” We do 
not say that political opponents will fail to hold him up to eon- 
tempt and execration, or to draw political lessons and moral 
warnings from his story. aa likely there will be social pre- 
ians and Pharisees to him as a representative of the 
rs who have called down judgnrent on France. But there is 
not the least reason to suppose that he will in any way lose caste in 
uence of thé recent unpleasant disclosures. It is sufficiently 
clear that those who used to admire and associate with him, in 
of the immorality he paraded, will coutinue to hold him in 
as high esteem as ever ; that misdemeanours which our criminal 
udges call by ugly nanres will be cancelled by a set-off of his 
jant gifts and his official merits; im short, that his public 
ewors will be comdoned, as inherent to a system that suits the 
Je, while they throw his personal virtues into brighter relief. 
ir anvier de la Motte evidently expected as much, and bore 
himself accordingly. Eight months of prison following on official 
destitution and exile had neither broken his spirit nor made his 
conscience unduly sensitive. At the bar of Rouen he carried 
himself erect as in the halls of his official residence at Evreux, 
and the prisoner preserved all the dignity of the Prefect. He 
knows his countrymen better than the veteran statesman who 
provisionally regulates their destinies. He has been moving 
with the age ever since he entered public life. He served his 
prenticeship to statesmanship in the school of the Empire. 
the Empire made it its business to study the masses whom it 
ruled, to promote their prosperity, to pander to their weaknesses, 
to distract their fancies—at once to serve, to guide, and to 
dazzle them. M. de la Motte knew very well that he was not an 
ordinary culprit. Slightly to parody words placed on a memorable 
occasion in the mouth of his late master, he represents a system 
and a cause, a success and a defeat. M. Tiners’s Government 
ingled bim out for exposure and retribution as represent- 
renascent Imperialism. He was sensible of the honour, 
aid accepted the challenge. He had a right to be proud of 
the implied distinction. Whether he had done all that he 
was charged with, or the half of it, he had only strained his 
wers within the limits of a judicious discretion, and acted as 
the most energetic and able of his confréres. 80, in fact, said 
no less a personage than M. Thiers’s Minister of Finance, and 
we at least are quite ready to believe it. M. de la Motte 
comprehended instinctively the principles of Imperialism, and 
had all the qualities to put them in successful practice. He 
entered on his political apprenticeship in the sub-Prefecture of 
Dieppe. Even in that modest station he found means of recom- 
mending himself to those whose business it was to develop service- 
able talent. His first promotion fully justified the good opinion of 
his superiors, and procured him yet higher preferment. Although 
not a Prefecture of the first or second rank, the Eure was an 
important and delicate post. It contained a large and unusually 
intelligent Liberal element strongly disaffected to the Empire, 
and was moreover exceptionally exposed to Bourbon and Orleanist 
influences. An Imperial prefect had no need to'make enemies in 
the Eure. He was sure to find hostile critics in abundance. The 
various ingenious methods of cooking official accounts would of 
course remain strictly family secrets, and the Conseil Général that 
passed the bills would be composed of staunch partisans of the 
ruling powers; but the outlay generally, the pomp, parade, and 
costly festivities, would be matter of public observation, while 
ivate irregularities far less flagrant than those imputed to M. de 
ft Motte would be discussed and exaggerated by the gossip of a 
provincial town. Yet, such as he was, M. de la Motte gained an 
extraordinary popularity, and even the recent disclosures do not 
seem in any degree to have alienated the sympathies of his late 
subjects. We are told that he was ded as a victim anda martyr 
—the victim of his own brilliant qualities and genial vices, a martyr 
to the political strategy of a precisian Government. The leading 
po aig of the department, cited as witnesses against him, 
missed an apes of putting in a good word in his 
‘favour, and now that he is restored to liberty, they will no doubt 
associate with him on the old friendly terms. So we may fairly 
come to the conclusion that, according to French ideas, M. de la 
Motte is a model magistrate, and we may draw the inevitable 
conclusion as to the form of government that is best suited to his 


country, 

It is a strange picture that we get of society in the department 
of the Eure under Imperial institetions and M. Janvier de la 
Motte. Work and waste went hand in hand at the Prefecture, 
and energy continually exerting itself could afford to indulge in 
oceasional excess, The model prefect is represented as showing a 
sublime disregard for decencies, worthy of the most autocratic 
voluptuary that ever filled a throne. His amours are described as 
Promiscuous and ostentatious. Not content with perpetual visits 
to the capital, where he was as conspicuous in certain circles as 
any patron of the opera balls, he established in the Prefecture orna- 
ments of the Parisian stage and ballet, and played the Don Juan in 
Evreux as well. As for his debts, they were on the scale that 
might have been expected from his magnificent tastes and extra- 
Vagant pleasures, He owed money everywhere, and borrowed down 
to the most paltry sums in the most unlikely quarters. He dealt 
with the public funds as freely as if they had been his own. He 

If pleads guilty to what we should call falsifying his ac- 
counts in all manner of ways; or rather he avows it, for he 
no guilt in an understood thing. 
< supporting igni the Empire, and studying the 
interests of the the execcise af his: official discre- 


tion. Lavish display tended to assure public contentment and 
the stability of the dynasty; gold sown brondcast im works of 
public utility returned twentyfold to the department. And from 
the point of view that was justified by precedent and prevail 
ing amg it may be admitted that there is much in what 
he alleges. He was absolutely free from. prejudice in the chaire 
of his means, and something less than accurate in financial 
details; but, broadly speaking, he justified the confidence of his 
superiors, He spent freely, for the public as well as for himself; 
certainly he saved nothing. He developed the riches of his provines, 
and converted the fluctuating mass‘of its sentiment toImperialiem. 
He appears to have been. as generous to the poor as to hiumelf, 
although he is accused of having borrowed from ther in a time 
of dire necessity. Ile opened roads and built bridges that raised 
the value of land; he promoted the agricultaral and’ horticultaral 
exhibitions that have made the fortunes of farmers and gardeners 
in the Eure. Fie conciliated the aristocracy, created loyal entla- 
siasm among the people, preserved the public tranquillity, and 
pleased all parties. lfevery agent of the Bonapartes bad carried 
out the Imperial prograutme with equal judgment, the re mej 
might probably now have had a roof over his head at St. Cload, 
instead of languishing in exile at Chislehurst. For M. de Is 
Motte was a man of indefatigable spirit as well as of irom 
frame. He went about his official business with even greater 
energy than about his pleasures. If he delighted in dissipation, it 
never dulled his faculties or interfered with his doing 
master’s work. Ie was a thoroughly enlightened administrator, 
and it was not only in moral questions that he set slight etoxe 
by old-fashioned ideas. He had the reverential confidence of 
the rural mayors and the peasants; he won the respectful considera- 
tion of the commercial centres. He was hail-fellow well-met alike 
with long-descended nobles, self-made men, and rustic clodhoppers, 
weigh | all the time his own ey y and that of his master. 

or, with all his urbanity, M. de la Motte stood no nom- 
sense. He suppressed journals, repressed the factions, put the 
maires and curés in training, and taught them, with their fecke 
and their villages, to answer the word of command with servile 
obedience. It would seem that the French like this sort of thing, 
They feel gratitude as well as respect for the man who can drive # 
team so queer with a hand at once firm and gentle; who will let 
them have their heads so long as they keep his road, but holds 
them well together in spite of themselves, and will suffer theam 
neither to bolt nor to stumble. , 

Adroit, able, and brilliant as he was, surely M. de la Motte’s 
official career would have been an impossibility in any coustey 
but France. The most painful and significant part of the stery 
is the general tone of morality which it shows. No wonder that 
his “indiscretions” are regarded with leniency, when so many 
people of all ranks were found to make themselves his accomplices: 

or in every case where he confesses to a fabrication of accounts 
one or more persons besides himself were in the secret. Some of 
them were subordinate officials, whose careers might have bees 
blighted by a single word from their master. It is natural, 
that they should not have presumed toa virtue greater than 
but it is significant at the same time that he should have dared te 
admit so many of them to his secrets. It showed that neither 
he nor they believed he was placing himself in their’ power. 
Moreover, many of his accomplices were men of independent 
position. Yet they, no leas than errant aéronauts, conservators 
of botanical gardens, and managers of theatres, all consented te 
forward the Prefect’s designs on the purse which it was his 
business to ‘protect. There were besides a perfect host of far- 
mers, tradespeople, carriers, gardeners, common labourers, whe 
were made privy to as many misdemeanours, and became parties 
to what we should regard as criminal offences in obedience te 
his simple order. We have no means of judging how far M. de 
la Motte may have corrupted society, or how far the easy tone 
of society carried M. dela Motte into pushing his moral liberty to 
license. We may reasonably suppose that a department is not to 
be utterly demoralized in a few years, and that he found in the 
Eure a soil exceptionally favourable to the growth of the seed he 
sowed. We may presume that this sort of thing has been going om. 
generally over France during the two decades of the Empire. Of 
such men were the Empire, and such were its morals. M. Thiers 
has chosen to bring it to the bar of opinion, and opinion seems te 
pronounce decidedly in its favour. 


INFANT LIFE PROTECTION. 


fee practice which is commonly called baby-farming was im- 
vestigated last Session by a Committee of the House of 
Commons, which produced a blue-book of formidable size ; and Mr. 
Charley, who was an active member of that Committee, has intre- 
duced a Bill founded on its recommendations, which is as innocent 
asany child, and promises to introduce a Bill on the cognate subject 
of bastardy, which is perhaps questionable.. We must allow that 
Mr, Charley can quote evidence from the blue-book in support of 
an alteration of the law of bastardy, but there would be little 
difficulty in producing evidence on the other side. The Treasurer 
of the Foundling Hospital thinks that magistrates have been 
rather too stringent in the proof they have required of the liability 
of the father of a bastard; but lawyers who practise before 
magistrates know that the odds are in favour of an affiliation 
summons succeeding. Cases frequently occur of married men whe 
have lived many years without reproach being called upon te 
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meet charges of this kind. There is a man’s oath against a girl’s, 
and there is also the requirement of corroboration of the girl in some 
material particular by another witness, which the law imposes and 
which magistrates are often inclined to fritter away. It is possible 
that the champions of woman’s rights may take this matter up, 
and ally themselves with Mr. Charley; and if by such a com- 
bination of force the present bastardy law should be relaxed, the 
consequences to mankind will be serious. Respectability will be 
no protection whatever against these allegations, for when a girl 
~psolves on perjury, she usually selects a victim who can pay. 

The Bill for the better protection of infant life provides that a 
baby-farmer must take outa licence, which may be granted by a 
magistrate on a certificate to be given by a magistrate, minister of 
religion, or medical practitioner. The certificate must state that 
the person signing it has “ personally investigated” the character 
and fitness of the applicant. We do not perhaps quite under- 
stand what is meant by “personally investigating” a woman’s 
character, but if we do, we should think that men in general 
would feel disposed to decline the duty, particularly if, under Mr. 
Charley's other Bill, there might be a temptation to the woman to 
allege that during the process of investigation she became a 
mother. The Bill for protecting infants is a poor little Bill, and 
it was feebly introduced. There is to be no charge for the licence 
to keep a baby-farm, because, as Mr, Charley says, the exaction of 
a fee might tend to deprive the children of “ many little luxuries,” 
which he seems to suppose they usually enjoy. The Bill is not to 

ply to “homes or public orphanages established for the protec- 
tion of infants,” although we do not see how any distinction 1s to be 
drawn between a “home ” and an ordinary baby-farm, where of 
course the comforts of a home are provided. Mr. Squeers 
said of Dotheboys Hall, “the fact is it ain’t a hall,” and 
probably nobody who sent a child there supposed that it 
was. When “the comforts of a home” are offered at a 
cheap advertising school, we understand what is meant. Any 
keeper of a baby-farm may call it a “home,” and the statement 
that it “protected” infants as effectually as Mr. Charley’s Bill 
would not perhaps be easy to refute. If any child dies in a 
licensed baby-farm, there must be a medical certificate that the 
death arose from “ natural causes,” or an inquest must be held. 
But in truth the causes of death at these receptacles are almost 
always “natural.” The child is separated from its mother and 
kept in bad air on insufficient food, anda large percentage of 
children so treated die. The baby-farmers know their business far 
too well to accelerate incautiously the operation of the “ natural” 
causes which tend to remove natural children from a world where 
their presence is inconvenient. Of course, if the babies are made 
to partake too largely of the “little oem ” which is vulgarly 
called “quietness,” a coroner's inquest may help to bring the baby- 
farmer to deserved punishment. But we hardly see how the State 
can enforce the adequate feeding of nobody’s children, except by 
feeding them itself, which would amount to an encouragement of 
illegitimate intercourse of the sexes. The House of Commons 
not rage discussed on the same day with this Bill the 
question whether the mixing of water with milk should be 
punished as adulteration. Unless Government is to appoint in- 
spectors of pap-boats we fear that Mr. Charley’s well-meant efforts 
will be ineffectual. It appears from the evidence taken by the 
Committee that there are in all parts of London a large number of 
private houses used as lying-in establishments where women are 
confined. When the infants are born some few of them may be 
taken away by their mothers; but if they are to be “ adopted,” as 
is usually the case, the owner of the establishment receives 
for the adoption a sum of money, sometimes as little as 
54, sometimes as much as 50/. or 100l., according to the means 
of the person who goes to be confined. The infant is then 
removed to the worst class of baby-farming houses under 
an arrangement with the lying-in establishments, by which 
the owners of the baby-farming houses are remunerated, either 
by a sn.all round sum which is totally inadequate to the perma- 
nent maintenance of the child, or by a small weekly payment 
which is supposed to cover all expenses. In the former case there 
is obviously every inducement to get rid of the child ; and even in 
the latter case, unless the mother should come to look after it, 
which she seldom does, improper and insufficient food, opiates 
drugs, crowded rooms, bad air, want of cleanliness, and wilful 
neglect are sure to be followed in a few months by diarrhcea, con- 
vulsions, and wasting away. This is the substance of the descri 
tion given of baby-farming in the Report. The children born in 
lying-in establishments and removed to baby-farms are usually 
iNegitimate. The burden of supporting these children may be im- 

d upon the father, or the mother, or the community. Make 
the father pay by all means if you can catch him. But if you 
press upon the mothers they will be irresistibly tempted to 
relieve themselves by falsely affiliating their children upon 
men who are able to maintain them. The third alternative 
is opposed by prevailing feeling; and yet if we cannot make 
up our minds to mairitain bastards, it is idle to complain that 
they are allowed to starve. The objection to any effectual 
measure would be something similar in character to that which 
has been urged against the Contagious Diseases Act. It would be 
said that the State was encouraging immorality. But if an effec- 
tual measure cannot be passed, that is no reason bg Ma Charle 
should propose a measure which must necessarily be ineffectual. 
The Committee recommended a compulsory registration of all 
births and deaths, and we are told that the Government con- 
templates introducing a measure with that object. Sup- 


posing it to be -enacted and enforced, the children must, op 
ailure of their parents’ means, be supported either at parochial op 
national expense. At present no account is taken of these chil. 
dren, and 70, 80, or even go per cent. of them die from crime op 
neglect. Crime, however, is rare, while neglect is almost inva. 
able ; and from the two causes bas are, as @ witness puts it 
broadly, “ killed off” before they are a year old. The Committag 
further recommended an inspection of lying-in establishments; byt 
Mr. Charley tells us that so much difficulty existed in ing g 
provision for that purpose, that it had been determined not to 
embody that recommendation in the Bill. He did not explain 
what the difficulty was, and we should think that such a measure 
might reasonably accompany that for compulsory registration, If 
it 1s intended that illegitimate children shall continue to bg 
“killed off” quickly, Mr. Charley’s pretence of doing something 
may usefully conceal a determination to do nothing. 
“ The Christian, the philanthropist, and the legislator” are 

by Mr. Charley to concur in desiring that he should 
interfere to prevent the “wanton destruction” of infant life, 
It appears, however, that the mere fact that children are hand. 
nursed instead of breast-nursed, will, unless great care be 
raise the death-rate even in well-conducted homes to forty per 
cent. and upwards. We are told in the Report that “ the children 
of wet-nurses, almost all of whom are single women, are usually 
put out to some dry-nurse for hire, and, in that case, scarcely an 
of them are known to live long.” This remarkable statement ig 
born out by evidence which deserves the attention of the Christian 
and the philanthropist as well as of Mr. Charley and other legis. 
lators, e all know that among people who can afford to pay 
for anything they desire to have, wet-nurses are sometimes in 
demand, and this Report shows that the supply can only be ob. 
tained by — to single women who have children, A 
married woman will not in general put another person’s child in . 
place of her own for any reward that can be offered, because thig 
is in effect giving to the stranger a large, and to her own offspring 
a small, chance of life. In London, said a witness before the 
Committee, nearly all illegitimate children are put out to nurse, 
because if a mother has her child to nurse she can hardly get her 
own living. It appears that of children put out to nurse nearl 
half die under good treatment, and therefore Mr. Charley’s Bi 
could at the most only affect the possibility of life of the other 
half. It is to be hoped that Christians and philanthropists will 
be able to reconcile themselves to the small results of Mr. Charley’s 
labours. Perhaps if a Conservative Government were to be formed, 
it might appoint Mr. Charley to the office of Inspector-General of 
pap-boats under his own Bill 


RECRUITING. 


ROM a rt on recruiting just issued, and the recent 
debate in the House of Commons on the same subject, we 
glean many interesting facts and obtain much food for thought. A 
successful method of recruiting is the basis of every military 
system, for, however excellent may be the organization of an army, 
it avails nothing unless there be an adequate number of men to 
organize. Neither in Prussia nor in France is there any diffi- 
culty on this point; the former, by means of universal liability 
to service, and the latter, by conscription with substitutes, is able 
at all times to obtain the supply of men required. Both systems 
possess the advantages of simplicity, of economy, and of the cer- 
tainty that there will never be any lack of recruits to complete the 
establishments fixed upon. In other respects there is a great dif- 
ference between the two systems. That of Prussia tends to 
increase the bility of the army and to raise the status 
of the soldier; that of France on the contrary degrades the 
rofession of arms. It is objected to the Prussian method that 
it involves an oppressive personal tax, and interferes with 
the productive industry of the country. In France matters are 
even worse; for the conscription is not only a personal tax, 
but one which, like misfortune, is blind in its incidence, while 
by the admission of substitutes the poor are placed at a great 
disadvantage as compared with the rich. The latter pa 
merely a fine easily borne, the former contributes his all—namely, 
his labour. So strongly are the objections to both methods of 
recruiting felt in England, that although the voluntary system 
has always been more or less a failure, we still obstinately adhere 
to our old practice. This practice is simply that the State goes 
into the labour-market, and competes with other employers. It 
has been shown by a contemporary that the voluntary system, 
even when bolstered up by high bounties graduated according 
to the necessities of the moment, had pel ever succeeded in 
completing our establishment, and it may reasonably be anticipated 
that the abolition of bounties will tend to check any sudden 
ay of men. Nevertheless it is decided that voluntary enlistment 
shall have a further trial. Mr. Cardwell is confident as to the 


result, and is sanguine as to the effects which will be produced by 


localization, improvements in the condition of the soldier, and the 
holding out of prizes. It is probable that even the partial system 
of localization which is to be inatituted will accomplish some- 
thing, for it will bring the recruiter into close contact with sources 
of supply which have not yet been tapped ; yet it is to be remem- 
bered that it will add but little to the actual inducements to enlist. 

It is certainly time that some steps should be taken without 
delay, for our present position is as follows. Notwithstanding 
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that we accept boys 


gent great demand for labour. Sti 


“at present the supply of men has not been quite sufficient,” 
that ‘ 


gervice men to the Reserve, the percentage will ually increase, 
till in 1876, when the six-years’ men will b to obtain their 
" it will amount to fifteen. According to this calcula- 


is at 
unduly lov 
demand will not have been reached till all the twelve-years’ men 
shall have been discharged, and that if ten per cent. of recruits 
are required yearly when men enlist for twelve years, nearly 
double that number will be necessary when the army is almost 
exclusively composed of six-years’ men. It might be imagined 

that in proportion as the Reserve increases the active army ma 
be reduced. A little consideration, however, will show that this is 
a fallacy. Reserve men will not be as efficient as those who have 
served upwards of three years with the colours without inter- 
mission. Nor can we ever reckon on obtaining, when we want 
them, all those borne on the rolls of the Reserve. It is obvious 
that unless high inducements are held out to tempt members of 
the Army Reserve to complete their Reserve service, no man will 
obey the summons to the colours unless it suits him to do so. 
How, for instance, is a Reserve man who originally enlisted in 
Cork, was passed into the Reserve in London, and subsequently 
settled in ‘Tipperary, to be caught? What is there to prevent a 
man from ~~ i should the fancy seize him? In last Mon- 
day's debate Mr. Holms argued in favour of reducing the 
iod of service from six to t years, and suggested that the 
amy should consist of 83,000 men with the colours, 60,000 in 
the first reserve, and 50,000 in the second reserve. He forgot, 

tly, that the annual percentage of recruits would thereb 

be raised from ten to over thirty, and that we should require eac 
about 25,000 men, whereas the Inspector-General of Recruit- 
ing informs us that “an annual average of from 20,600 to 21,000 
is more than has been hitherto obtained.” Besides, though an 
infantry soldier learns his drill in a few months, he cannot be consi- 
dered as thoroughly trained till he has served three years. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Holms, therefore, as soon as he became valuable he 
would be passed into the Reserve. In three years his military 
habits would not have become fixed, his military knowledge 
would not have been converted into an instinct, and after a few 
months of civil life he would sink to a level of efficiency but little 

ior to that of a Militiaman. 

But, after all, the peo question is this:—We cannot get a 
sufficient number of recruits even now, when our demands are 
moderate; what additional inducements shall we hold out when 
our demands increase? and we have seen that they must increase. 
The r-General confesses that by the abolition of bounty 
the inducements to enlist are in one respect less than they were. 
We consider the abolition of bounty a proper and judicious 
measure, but still, as a matter of fact, the inducement to enlist has 
been diminished by the amount of that bounty. Again, the soldier 
has now no right to serve long enough to obtain a pension, and, 
save in rare instances, he will not be permitted to make the army 
his profession for life. The Inspector-General institutes a com- 
parison between the position of the man retiring after twenty- 
one years’ service on a pension of a shilling a day, and the 
position of the man who, after six years’ service, is passed into 

e with an allowance of 7/.a year for six years. The 
_— value of the pension is from 33/. to 34/. 10s., while 


it of the Reserve pay is 28/. 8s., showing a balance in 


favour of the former of from 4/. 128, to 6/. 28. On the other |. 


hand he places the advantage of knowing that the short- 
service man can, if he likes, retire after six years. This is 
hardly a fair way of putting it, for as a rule he must retire, 
or the supply to the Reserve would fail. For our own part we 
very much doubt whether short service is an inducement. 
There are two classes of men who enlist. One consists of thought- 
less lads, who never ask or think at the time about the duration 
of their engagement. To them short service is no inducement. 
The other class is made up of men who, enlisting deliberately 
and from a liking for soldiering, seek to make the army a pro- 
fession and provision for life. To such men short service is 
itively distasteful. We are told that the average of recruits 
nineteen, and that it cannot be raised, because after that age 
men have settled down in some occupation. But take the recruit 
, enlisting at nineteen, into the Reserve at twenty- 
five, He has forgotten his former trade or occupation; he is 
too old to learn it again; his habits are unsettled; and em- 


Ployers will not care to engage him because of his periodical 
at training. Great inducements are, according to the 
ector-General, offered by the promise that a discharged 

of good character will, if able to pass an examination, be 
selected for a clerkship in the War Office in preference to other 
He also dwells upon the fact that men of the Reserve 


will, if qualified, be appointed Post Office messengers in coun 
Ni om of annual vacancies at the War Office 
is very limited, and the remuneration of a Post Office messenger 
is not excessive. Still, if a beginning were made, and a large 
number of discharged soldiers were at once gazetted to these 
appointments, a beneficial influence on recruiting would no doubt 
be the result. But the question arises, would not the public 
service suffer if a considerable number of War Office clerks 
and Post Office messengers were oe, recalled to the 
ranks? Were a national emergency to take place, the work 
in Pall Mall and the operations in the Post Office would certainly 
not be diminished; yet it is precisely at such a time that the 
Reserve men would be required with the colours. It seems 
ge oa whether appointments under Government should 

given to the soldier until after the completion of his 
Reserve service. Schooling is also brought forward as an 
inducement to enlist. Unfortunately those who most require 
education generally care least for it, while those who do not re- 
quire it are able to do better for themselves elsewhere than in the 
army. 

The Inspector-General, after exhausting his list of induce< 
ments, suggests two notable expedients for facilitating oe 
One is that magistrates, the clergy, and the gentry generally 
should set forth the advantages of a short military training. 
Nothing could be more desirable, if we may assume their readiness 
to act as amateur recruiting sergeants. The other expedient is 
that loafers, if not actually tainted with crime, should be 
suaded to join the re army, where discipline and the 
removal from former influences would in many cases reform 
them. He does not state how such men are to be 
and we must say we doubt the advisableness of lowering the tone 
of the army by making it a refi. natory for vagabonds. 
We observe that the hope of obtaining a commission is 
not included among the list of inducements. ‘The omission 
is creditable alike to the sense and the honesty of 
the Inspector-General ; for, at the present rate of officer’s pay, a 
commission is not looked on by soldiers as a prize. Throughout 
the whole Report runs a vein of apology and foreboding. The 
apologetic tone is icularly discernible when the Inspector- 

eneral —_ of the Militia in connexion with recruiting. In 
one of his Report he observes that the practice of the Militia 
and army recruiting side by side, the Militia recruit receiving.a 
bounty and the army recruit none, is injurious to recruiting. 
another passage, however, he combats this idea, and expresses a 
belief that as the Militiaman will probably be allowed after one 
training to volunteer into the Line, the Militia enrolments will 
help Line enlistments. To us it seems more 
that direct enlistment for the Line will be enormously diminished, 
and that few men will enter the army save through the Militia. 
Were the bounty abolished for the Militia all rivalry with the 
army would cease; for, as a general rule, each would attract a 
distinct class of recruits. To make the Militia a mere passage 
into the army is not beneficial to the latter, and cannot fail to, 
destroy both the efficiency and the esprit de corps of the former. 
Perhaps, however, the weakest point in Mr. Cardwell’s scheme is 
the impossibility of reconciling short enlistments with “Indian 
service. The India Office and Indian Government will never con- 
sent toincur the expense of relieving regiments oftener than every 
ten years. Even if the period of Indian service were reduced to: 
five years and three-quarters, every man in the regiment would: 
have to be enlisted the day before the regiment started, and to be 
discharged the day after its return, for the voyage out and back. 
would occupy three months. If therefore the present system is to! 
be vered in, it is difficult to see how we are to escape the 
necessity of re-establishing the local Earopean army—a peeling 
on many grounds to be deprecated. Bearing in mind the 1 
force kept up in India, we do not understand how it will 
possible to carry out even Mr. Cardwell’s present plans, much less 
to reduce the period of service to three years. An obvious solu- 
tion of the difficulty would of course be to adopt the system of 
universal liability to military service; but for such a radical 
change the country is not yet ripe. 


THE DEBATES IN THE SWISS STANDERATH. 


E venture to hope that we have made some small con- 
tribution to political knowledge by our attempts to give 
English readers some idea of the questions involved in the present 
reconstruction of the Swiss Federal Constitution. But it is a 
work which has been in some respects carried on under difficulties, 
It is not easy to record and comment on the proceedings of two 
bodies which are sitting at the same time. Add to this that there 
seems to be some — difficulty in forwarding the debates 
from Switzerland to England. ,The official paper, the Bundesblatt or 
Feuille Fédérale, travels with perfect ease and regularity, but the 
Bulletin, which contains the debates of the Assembly, comes, as 
far as our experience goes, in a way like the eccentric orbit of a 
comet—one sheet in French, another in German, the French and 
German sheets in no way following or tallying with one another, 
and the variety being further improved by this or that sheet not 
coming at all. Under these circumstances it is sometimes a little 
hard to follow the thread of a debate, or even to know to what 
conclusion the House has come. Nevertheless we have done our. 
best, and we believe that on most peints we have been able to 


for and take men as short 
eet lV es in height, the cavalry, engineers, and 
are only nearly complete, and in the ‘there 
| jg.@ deficiency of some 1,783 gunners. Various explanations ‘ 
gre offered for this unsatisfactory state of things, such as the 7 
ntation commenced eighteen months ago, and the pre- 
be the causes what they may, 
the ugly fact remal ply falls even now short of the ’ 
| The Inspector-General of Recruiting himself confesses F 
and estimates to the transfer of 
tion, the demand will four years hence be half as large again as it Ee 
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give a fairly correct account of what has ha And we feel 

sure that, in doing so, we have done some service to those political 

thinkers who have eyes keen enough to see that the amount. of 

political instruction to be gained from the history of a country is 

not always in exact proportion to the extent of its area, and that a 
high degree of moral greatness may be found in States which 
make no pretensions to physical bigness. 

The Sténderath or Senate has now brought the main stage of 
its labours to an end, and the present business of the Houses 
is that of discussing one another's amendments. Our former 
articles have been concerned with the debates in the Nationairath 
or House of Representatives. We will now attempt a sketch of 
the fate of the different proposals which have gone up from them 
to the Sténderath. One Franch however of the proposed chan 

. We purposely lay aside. The “unification” of several branches 
of law throughout the Confederation, and the extended powers 
which it is most wisely proposed to give to the Bundesgericht or 
Federal Court, deserve ioe treated separately, from the technical 
point of view of a lawyer, and we therefore reserve them. 
Another point also of a technical kind is the change which is pro- 

din the military arrangements of the Confederation. This, 

ke most of the other proposed changes, is a change in a 

centralizing direction, lessening the power of the Cantons and in- 

—s the power of the Confederation. As such it was strongly 

opposed by the supporters of Cantonal rights. An outsider is 
perhaps hardly qualified to judge between the actual and the 
proposed system; what mainly concerns the political student is 
that on neither side does there seem any disposition to for- 
sake the distinguishing character of Switzerland in the 
face of other nations, and to substitute a standing for a 
national army. Putting aside therefore these more purely 
technical matters, legal and military, we will attempt to 
sketch what the Sténderath has done in matters more strictly poli- 
tical. On the whole it may be said to have adopted the proposals 
of the Nationalrath with some moditications. Both Houses there- 
fore are committed, though not quite in the same degree, to what 
is called the Unitarian policy, to the increase of the powers of the 

League at the expense of those of the Cantons. Butin the Stdnde- 

rath, asin the Nationalrath, some of the proposed changes have 
been carried by the smallest possible majorities, and it must be 
remembered that they still await the affirming or rejecting vote of 
the Cantons and of the people. As we have throughout not con- 
eealed our own sympathies with the Federalist side, we are 
perhaps hardly fair judges when we say that the balance of elo- 

nenee and argument seems to us to be onthe Federalist side. 

he famous James Fazy of Geneva, a man who has in his time 
done much good and much mischief, but who at any rate is entitled 


to honour as one of the chief authors of the Federal Constitution- 


of 4848, has stood boldly forward to defend what is largely his 
own work. And he has met with a powerful antagonist in a 
member of the Federal Judicature, Dr. Blumer of Glarus, the 
constitutional historiar of the primitive democracies, And the 
Federal councillor Dubs, using, like President Welti, the power 
which the Constitution gives him of speaking and making motions 
in either House of the Assembly, shone forth once at least as the 
chief orator of the debate. Our last piece of news is that this 
distinguished man is so dissatisfied with the course which things 
are taking that he has determined altogether to withdraw from 
his place in the Federal Government. He has offered his resigna- 
tion to the Federal Assembly, but they have declined to accept it. 
Tt remains to be seen what will be done at the next election of 
Federal Councillors, but we trust that Dr. Dubs may be led to 
think again before he deprives his country of his services. 

Passing by the military debates, the first question of much 
interest out of the country which came before the Stdnderath is 
the question of education. It will be remembered that the 
Nationairath rejected some of the fiercer proposals of its own mem- 
bers, and passed a resolution which we gave on a former occasion * 
in the French version, and which the ups and downs of our infor- 
mation have now given us an opportunity of quoting in the 
German 

Die Kantone sorgen fur obligatorisehen und unentgeltlichen Primarunter- 


richt. 
Der Bund kann iiber das Minimum der Anforderung an die Primarschule 
gesetzliche Bestimmungen erlassen. 


The Committee of the Standerath —— to accept the clauses 
as sent up by the Nationairath, only leaving out the word “ un- 
cntgeltiicnen ” ; but the House threw out both clauses altogether, 
a vote which, if sustained, will leave primary education to the 
Cantons, only giving power to the League to found other institu- 
tions for the higher education (“andere hohere Unterrichtsan- 
stalten”), besides the Polytechnic School, which is, and the 
Federal University, which some day may be, 

A point on which we believe we have not touched before is 
the restrictions on the practice of the Liberal professions which 
Kave hitherto existed among the Cantons. A lawyer or physician 
authorised to practise in one Canton cannot practise in another, 
except when he is allowed by Concordats between the Cantons. 
Lawyers, however, of any Canton may naturally practise in the 
Federal Court at Bern. Some of the proposalsin the Nationalrath 
went towards making these professions absolutely free throughout 
the Confederation. But the resolution which has been come to by 
both Houses still leaves to the Cantons the power of licensing, 
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entrusting it to Federal islation to deal with the uestion 
cantonal throughout the Confederat: ef 
Medicine, it is plain, must be the same everywhere; a man whi 
competent peng at Geneva. cannot be incom t at Ree 
schach, and it was remarked in the course of debate that the 
restrictions on the practice of medicine tended to discourage the 
special study of particular branches of medical science, “With 
regard to the lawyers, it has hitherto been argued that, as the laws 
of each Canton differ, a man who was learned in the law of one 
a — t know nothing of the law of another. But, if the 
aw is to be so y unified as is now proposed, this difficulty 
be pretty well taken 

curious question arose t gaming-houses and lotteries, 

their prohibition a constitutional matter? One would i - 
inclined to say, No; but then comes in the peculiarity of the 
Federal system, that, if a single refractory Canton chooses to 
tolerate establishments which are felt to be a shame to the whole 
country, it is only by dealing with it as a constitutional matter 
that the Confederation can put a stop to the evil. The gaming- 
house of Saxon in Wallis—in defence of which it has been, in- 
geniously argued that only foreigners ruin themselves in it, while 
the natives gain by the foreigners coming—can therefore be got 
rid of only by the somewhat cumbrous process of a constitutional 
amendment. No new gaming-houses are to be allowed; no new 
leases may be granted to old ones; and lotteries are made subject 
to Federal legislation. 

One of the points which in both Houses called for the longest 
debates and drew forth the greatest number of proposed amend- 
ments was the question of the Ohmgeld, a tax which some 
Cautons lay on wine and other drinks coming from other Cantons, 
Such a tax certainly seems to contradict one of the main principles 
of the Constitution, which abolishes all duties between one 
Canton and another, and removes its custom-houses to the frontier 
of the Confederation. The division on this point being mainly 
geographical, a question between the Cantons which grow wine 
and those which do not, some cross divisions naturally took place; 
and in the Stdnderath M. Fazy was able to twit his opponents 
from the greater Cantons with being less zealous than usual in the 
cause of unification when unification touched their particular local 
interests. The end of the debate was that, after the Nationalrath 
had refused the immediate abolition of the Ohmgeld, the Stéande- 
rath added a clause for its abolition without any indemnity at the 
end of fifteen years. Several members however strongly objected 
to a compromise which they spoke of as being no abolition, but 
rather a re-enactment with greater authority. 

We will not dwell on a crowd of financial questions which have 
no great interest out of the country, but will rather pass to the 
debate in the Sténderath on the great question of Niederlassung or 
Etablissement. We explained the points at issue, and gave the 
result of the deliberations of the Nationalrath, in a former artiele,* 
The clauses as voted by the Stdnderath differ in some points from 
the form in which they were sent up by the Nationalrath, but at 
this distance the differences hardly seem to be ditferences of prin- 
ciple. They admit the péroiwoc to an equality with the hereditary 
member of the Gemeinde in all points, except any share in the 
enjoyment or control of the corporate property of the Gemeinde. 
In itself there is nothing to be said against this; it is no more 
than saying that Port lecndow at Oxford, the common 
of the freemen of that city, should not be confiscated to the behoof 
of people who are not freemen. But when we remember how 
much wider the range of communal life isin Switzerland than 
anything at all answering to it in England, and how much lapger 
is the—at least proportional—amount of communal property, it 
would not have seemed unreasonable ifthe Stdnderath had ad 
the proposal which we mentioned before as having been madein 
the Kattonalrath, and which was again made in the Std 
according to which communal property would have to be 
applied to public purposes, and not dealt with as a private heredi- 
tary estate. The whole communal system was strongly denounced 
by M. Fazy as the real hindrance to progress, and he did: not 
seruple to liken some of the existing Gemeinden to the ancient 
oligarchies. M. Fazy no doubt spoke in the Romance tongue 
of his own Canton, but we are driven to quote him in a 
version :— 

Nicht die Kantone, wohl aber die Gemeinden, sind das Hinderniss zur 
freien Niederlassung. Sie bilden einen Staat im Staat und ist der alte Adel 
dort noch vorhanden, alle Missbriiuche sind dort noch in Kraft, 


In many cases this is no doubt historically true ; the Roman patti- 
ciate itself was probably in its first beginning a Burgergemeinde. 
When the Sténderath reached the dangerous ground of eeclesi- 
astical controversy, its debates seem to have been somewhat less 
fierce than those of the Nationalrath. The House rejected 8 pro- 
posal to make the observance of Sunday obligatory by an article 
of the Federal Constitution, It may be remembered f that to the 
old provision of the Constitution which shut out the Jesuits from 
the territory of the Confederation, a clause was added by the 
Nutionairath forbidding the foundation of new, or the restoration 
of dissolved, monasteries. In the discussion of this question in the 
Stdnderath we again remark the union of most opposite parties 2 
the defence of local rights agaiust the spirit which is anxious t 
press its own particular convictions on all mankind. Herr Luseer 
of Uri spoke asa man of Uri, as a Catholic whose religion. w#s 
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insulted, and whose religiows liberty was infringed, by the pro- 
restriction. He p to strike out, not only the new. 
osision against monasteries, but the old :provision against 
Tesuits. From the other end of the Confederation comes the 
yoice of M. Fazy in favour of things as they are. Jesuits 
he knows to be politically mischievous, and he will keep them out 
of the whole land. Of monasteries of other orders he has no 
experience. It is for each Cauton'to judge of them according to 
its own experience, not for the Confederation to enforce a common 
rule upon all the Cantons, to the infringement of their local 
ignty. This union of men reaching the same conclusion by 
widely different arguments camied the day, and the clause 
inst the monasteries was struck out. 

On the great questions of Initiation, Veto, and Referendum, 
— much the same:as those sent up from the Nationalrath 

ye been carried,some of them by narrow majorities, and after much 
yigorous speaking the other way. Above all stands forth the 
powerful speech of Dr. Dubs, whose eloquent wind-up seems to 
a carzied his hearers beyond the bounds of Swiss parliamentary 

iety, as'it was received with “vielseitige Bravos.” Nor can 
we wonder when a veteran statesman makes such an appeal as 
this 

Wir haben 24 sehr gitickliche Jahre verlebt, und sind dadurch vielleicht 
etwas zu tippig geworden. Es kinnen auch wieder andere Zeiten kommen, 
wo wir Alle einander bediirfen,der Grosse des Kleinen, wie der Kleine 
des Grossen. In diesen. Zeiten hilft nur eidgendssische Liebe und eidgeniis- 
sische Treue. Bauen Sie, meine Herren, kein Haus, von dem man sagen 
kinnte: es ist zwar schin gezimmert, aber was darin feblt, das ist das alte 
eidgendssische Recht. 

The main point on which Dr. Dubs insisted was the Stédnde- 
zotum or vote of the Cantons. If there was to be a Referendum 
at all, it shouldbe, as it is in the case of a constitutional amend- 
ment, not only to the People but to the Cantons as well. Appealing 
to the experience of Switzerland and America as against that of 
France and Spain, he asserted that the only true Republic was the 
Federal Republic. The main principle of all was the equality of 
rights among the sovereign States which had joined to form the 
Confederation. He disposed of the cavil about one man of Uri 
counting asmuch as many men of Bern. It was not that. a man of Uri 
counted for more than a man of Bern; whenever men’s votes were 
counted, the vote of each counted equally; but when it was an 
affair, not between individual men, but between sovereign common- 
wealths, then, as a. poor man counts for as much as a rich man, 
as a small state in the Euro commonwealth has the same 
ights as a great one, so in their capacity of sovereign Cantons 
i.and Bern had the same rights. 1t was vain to argue that, be- 
cause Cantons which had the Referendum in their cantonal affairs 


had handed over certain subjects to the Federal authority, it there-. 


fore followed that the Referendum ought to follow them into the 
Constitution of the League. When the Cantons had handed the 
matter over to the League, they had, as Cantons, nothing more to 
do with it; but on the principle on which it was argued that there 
ought to be an appeal from the acts of the Federal Assembly to its 
eonstituent®, that appeal ought to be equally to the constituents 
of both Houses, to the Cantons as to the constituents of the 
Standerath no less than to the people as the constituents of the 
Nationalrath. At the final voting the Sténdevotwm was thrown 
out by a majority of one only, the House dividing by 20 
against 19, 

While we are in the act of writing the English papers are 
beginning to be a little more liberal with tele s on Swiss 
matters, and one piece of news is, that on the question of education 
‘the Nationalrath having adhered to its own decision, the Sténderath 
has.come round to it and voted, by a majority of one, that primary 
education should be a matter of Federal concern. Another telegram 
‘isamusing. The Nationalrath has voted that the new scheme of 
the Constitution should be voted on tm globo—that is, that the 
whole should be submitted to a single vote of Yea or Nay, instead 
‘of being voted on section by section. In one at least of the Eng- 
lish daily papers this appeared as a vote that the scheme should 
‘be “ published in the Globo.” The Globo, it would seem, is looked 
n as the official organ of the Confederation, 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS BILL. 


Lo SHAFTESBURY has described certain Bills which 
he has brought into the House of Lords as an attempt to 
make the Ecclesiastical Courts as cheap and accessible as County 

. One of these Bills contained a provision that suits against 
clerks for offences against the laws ecclesiastical should be com- 
menced, either by the bishop of his own motion, or by three 
members of the Church, being inhabitant householders of the 
iocese, ‘The forcible argument and keen ridicule of the Bishop 
of Peterborough have already proved fatal to this Bill, but 
‘there is anther Bill which has passed through Committee in 
the ‘Lords, and will probably come down to the Commons, 
although it very inadequately redeems Lord Shaftesbury’s promise 
of rect clerical sport to laymen. Indeed it is difficult to 
understand what object the author of this Bill expects that, in its 


nt shape, it will answer, It repeals the Church Discipline 


and it enacts nothing in its place. The right of laymen to 
Prosecute clergymen for ecclesiastical offences will, after the passing 
thered from the law as it stood more 
the rejected Bill had passed, a Jew 


of this Bill, have to be 
‘than ‘thirty years ago. 


-said that Lord Shaftes 


ight have 
ury almost persuaded him to bee Ohristian. 
Such a Bill would so obviously have incited litigation that 
it is not wonderful that the House of Lords rejected it. On 
the other hand, the Bishop of Winchester brought in a Bill 
of much more moderate scope, which Lord Westbury inaccurately 
described as.a proposal that a bishop should hold the door of a 
Court and let no one enter it without his sanction; and the 
consideration of this Bill has been postponed. It provided that 
the consent of the bishop of the diocese should be necessary to the 
promotion of a suit, and gave an appeal, in case he declined to give 
consent, to the archbishop. <A system of free ares is disliked 
by one party in the House, and the requirement of licences is 
disapproved by the other. And the result seems likely to be 
that the work which ought to be done by Parliament will be left 
in this, as in other cases, to be done by Judges, who will =eally 
make the law while professing to expound it. 

The Church Discipline Act of 1840 provided that, in case of 
any clerk in holy orders being charged with any offence 
against the laws ecclesiastical, it should be lawful for the bishop 
of the diocese within which the offence was alleged to have been 
committed, on the application of any party co: ining thereof, or 
of his own mere motion, to issue a Commission which should inquire 
and report to the bishop whether there was a sufficient primd 
facie ground for instituting napa «3 against the accused. If 
they reported in the affirmative, and if the bishop of any diocese 
within which the accused held any preferment or the party com- 
plaining should think fit to against the accused, articles 
should be prepared and filed, and the accused should be summoned 
to answer thereto. And it was provided that no criminal suit or 
proceeding for any offence against the laws ecclesiastical should be 
instituted otherwise than under that Act. It a at first 


attorney, tempted to pene for the sake of costs, 


sight probable that the machinery of this Act would work as well 


as any substitute likely to be provided; but, however this maybe, 
it is surprising to find this machinery abolished by the Bill without 
providing any substitute at all. The Church Discipline Act is, 
with an immaterial exception, repealed by the Bill, which puts 
nothing in its place. Lord Shaftesbury, in introducing the Bill 
which was rejected, represented it as a great restriction upon the 
existing rights of the laity. “It was supposed,” he said, “ that 
by the Church Discipline Act the rights of the laity to promote 
the Judge’s office were entirely taken away. He never believed 
it was so. The issue had never been raised.” It is clear, at any 
rate, that when this Act is repealed these rights, so far as it 
affected them, will revive, and the extent to which they exist and 
are practicaily available is likely to be elucidated by litigation. In 
reference to this point it may be useful to refer to a well-known 
case, in which Mr. Justice Wightman said that, “ before 
the passing of the Church Discipline Act, the office of the Fudge 
could not be promoted by private individuals for offences against 
the laws ecclesiastical without the previous leave of the Court.” 
He quoted dicta of Sir William Scott that the previous leave of 
the Court is a part of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, which is not 
to be exercised without discretion, or lett entirely to the judgment 
or passions of private persons, and that the process of the Court 
is not to be refused in a proper case. Mr. Justice Wightman pro- 
ceeded to say that it might be inferred from these dicta and from 
the text-books of practice in the Ecclesiastical Courts that, before 
the jurisdiction given to the bishops by the Church Discipline Act, 
there was some restriction upon the commencement of proceedings 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts for offences against the laws ecclesiastical, 
and that it was not a matter of course to allow the office of the 
Judge to be promoted by any private person who might think 
fit to institute a suit upon grounds entirely frivolous. It must 
however be admitted that it was said by an ecclesiastical Judge 
that, though application was always made to the Judge before a 
citation is issued in a cause in which his office is promoted, that is 
not for the purpose of considering the merits of the case, but to ascer- 
tain whether itis of ecclesiastical izance, and to test the fitness 
of the person to be made responsible for the costs to the other ° 
There were other cases which tended to show that, as the ecclesi- 
astical law stood before the Church Discipline Act, there was no 
discretion in the Court as to permitting or refusing to permit the 
office of the Judgeto be promoted upon any preliminary considera- 
tion of the merits in the case of a charge of an offence against the 
laws ecclesiastical, We have followed almost the exact words of 
Mr. Justice Wightman’s judgment, in which, nearly twenty years 
after the passing of the Chureh Discipline Act, he examines two 
conflicting views of what the law-was before that Act passed, and 
comes to the conclusion that a good deal may be said and much 
authority adduced for either view. After the lapse of more than 
another ten years, in which thicker dust has accumulated.upon the 
precedents cited by Mr. Justice Wightman, it is seriously, or 
perhaps thoughtlessly, proposed that the questions which he could 
not satisfactorily settle should be again agitated under circum- 
stances which would compel some settlement to be arrived at. 
The inclination or caprice of a J , the artifice of counsel, or 
mere accident, may decide that upon which Parliament ought to 
—_ declared its mind in the present or in some supplemental 


In order that we may not do injustice to this remarkable pro- 
ject of legislation, let us go methodically through its clauses. It 
proposes to enact (s. 22) that, subject to the provisions of the Act, 
every provincial and diocesan Court shall have power to hear 
and determine all questions relating to breaches of the laws 
ecclesiastical, suits for faculties, suits of duplex querela, to the like 
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extent that such Courts now It further proposes to 
enact (8. 32) that, subject to the exceptions in the Act contained, 
no j on with respect to the correction of clerks in holy 
orders who may be charged with any offence against the laws 
ecclesiastical, or concerning whom there may exist scandal or evil 
— as having offended against the said laws, nor in suits in- 
volving any question concerning doctrine or the due administration 
of the sacraments and other rites and ceremonies of the Church, nor 
in any other suits in the Ecclesiastical Courts, shall be exercised by 
any Court or person except asmentioned inthe Act. And, further 
(s. 34), a suit against any clerk accused of any offence concernin 
the doctrine, worship, discipline, or government of the Churce 
may be instituted in the Court of the diocese wherei. either the 
offence is alleged to have been committed, or the accused clerk 
has any ecclesiastical preferment, or is resident. And, further 
8. 50), @ suit shall be commenced in the provincial or diocesan 
ourts by filing a petition signed by counsel, and by serving the 
‘defendant with a copy thereof; and (s. 51) the petitioner shall 
make an affidavit that there exists no collusion between himself and 
the defendant, and that he believes the allegations contained in his 
petition are true. These appear to be all the clauses of the Bill that 
are material to our present p , and it is remarkable that the 
vision (s. 50) that a suit should be commenced by petition, 
g quite general in terms, would seem to indicate that any 
m, Churchman or Dissenter, resident or not in diocese or 
parish, might take edings. This, however, cannot be the 
meaning of this Bil, because, if it were, the other Bill would 
have been unn . That Bill, as we have seen, provided 
that suits should be commenced “ by three members of the Church, 
being inhabitant householders of the diocese,” and that Bill has 
been rejected. The clauses 50 and 51 of the present Bill spe] 
in the original draft of it, while the companion Bill had still 
a possibility of becoming law. They remain in the Bill 
after it has emerged from Committee of the whole House, 
and after the companion Bill has been numbered among 
the things that were. The Committee included the Chan- 
cellor and two ex-Chancellors, and yet it has produced 
a Bill which any Parliamentary draftsman ought to be 
ashamed to send out of his chambers. A suit may be com- 
menced by petition, but who may commence a suit? The Bill 
repeals the Church Discipline Act, and apparently revives the old 
law expounded by Mr. Justice Wightman in the judgment to 
which we have referred. The draftsman who framed these 
clauses supposed that they and the other Bill would become law 
at the same time. That Bill is defunct, and the clauses seem 
likely to os the House of Lords. Can anything be more be- 
wildering 
An important observation arises upon the clause (s. 32) which 
urports to transfer jurisdiction with respect to clerks “concerning 
whom there may exist scandal or evil report” to the Courts or 
ms mentioned in the Act. This jurisdiction cannot be trans- 
erred unless it exists. And the effect of the Bill would be to 
make it non-existent. We must again refer upon this point 
to Mr. Justice Wightman, who has said that the office of the 
Judge could only have been promoted in the case of some direct 
and positive charge of an offence against the laws ecclesiastical, 
and no proceeding upon the ground of the existence of scandal or 
evil report of having offended against these laws would have 
been admissible under the old law. Such proceeding was 
made admissible by the Church Discipline Act; but that Act is 
repealed by the Bill. It may perhaps be contended that the 
jurisdiction which purports to be transferred is by implication 
created; but penal legislation ought not to be conducted in such a 
loose way. There are minor defects in the Bill which indicate 
that the Chancellor and the two ex-Chancellors did their 
work rather carelessly. Thus we find (s. 27) that, in case of 
appeal, a report of the evidence, “with the summing-up 
of the Judge,” shall be transmitted to the superior Court. 
These words evidently had reference to certain clauses providing 
for trial by a mixed jury of clergy and laity which have been 
struck out. We rely, however, upon the principal objection, which 
we have fully stated. If this Bill does authorise laymen to 
prosecute clergy, the other Bill and the debate and division on it 
were all nugatory. If this Bill does not authorise laymen to pro- 
secute clergy, then, as it repeals the Church Discipline Act, it 
proposes a sort of “as you were” back to the law of thirty years 
ago, which is an absurd conclusion. There is a clause which we 
had overlooked, which rather seems to favour our suggestion 
that a Jew attorney might be tempted by the Bill to become 
Christian. A i to any suit under the Act (s. 104), or, if re- 
tained on behalf of either party, serjeants-at-law and barristers-at- 
law, may appear and practise in the Ecclesiastical Courts with all 
the rights that they possess in the superior Courts. We never 


heard of a “ party” practising in Westminster Hall unless he was 
an —— e are almost tempted to fancy that this Bill 
was settled, not by three law lords, but by the three old women 


mentioned by the Bishop of Peterborough as possible prosecutors 
under the other Bill. e House of Lords refused to allow three 
old women to do that which, if this Bill is to have any effect, may 
be done under it by one old woman. The principal effect, how- 
ever, of such a Bill must be to supply work for that meritorious 
class the lawyers, who ought to be greatly obliged to Lord Shaftes- 
bury for sowing a plentiful crop of litigation. We would under- 
take to point out many grotesque errors of detail beyond those 
already indicated; nor is there any limit, except that of our own 


extraordinary example of how to put the wrong word jp 


space, to the adverse criticisms which might be made upon thi 
wrong place, the 


REVIEWS. 


FROSSARD’S CORPS IN THE LATE WAR.* 


Va much has been said out of France in condemnation of 
the readiness shown by French officers to rush into Print, 
and display their own errors in the most palpable light in the 
effort to repair broken reputations. This course is nothing new, ag 
all will remember whose fate it has been to trace the history 
such former French disasters as those of Moscow and Water 
But the complaint against such writers is surely hardly fai 
There is always a tendency after a very unsuccessful campaign 
to fix the special cause of the miscarriage upon some minor actor 
without strict regard to truth. Grouchy’s case at the hands of 
the great Napoleon and his admirers is a signal example of this 
unfairness. And there really is no manner of reason why g 
subordinate who finds himself unfairly charged with the cop. 
sequences of his superior’s errors and shortcomings should not 
come forward to tell the truth in his own justification when 
the campaign is over, and when peace, accompanied too 
bably with loss of employment, has freed him from the 
fessional subordination which tied his pen before. It may be in 
some cases a positive duty to history that he should do so. Had 
Grouchy gone down silent to his grave, that grave would have been 
dishonoured for ever, and history have suffered one of the 
falsifications which have ever been wilfully employed for the dig- 
tortion of facts. And if the writer be really guilty as ch 

his own evidence will, as in the case of that attempted exculpation 
of De Failly’s which we had occasion some time since to e in 
se? aie be inevitably the means of more thoroughly condemn- 
ing him. 

Je have taken up the work of General Frossard, therefore, in 
as impartial a spirit as we can bring to bear on it, and shall 
go as directly as possible to the portion of his narrative that 
is specially devoted to the catastrophe of his defeat at — 
which, coupled with MacMahon’s rout on the same day, so sha’ 
the morale of the Army of the Rhine as to throw it at once ona 
dangerous, and as the event proved most disastrous defensive, 
Frossard’s reputation we conceive must for ever stand well or 
be condemned by his conduct at this crisis, for his after share of 
events in the army of Bazaine was so entirely that of a minor 
actor as to leave him no practical responsibility. 

But before the sharp test of Forbach came the unreal and childish 
show of war at Saarbruck, which has more than any other circum- 
stance of this unfortunate war thrown contempt on the fallen 
Emperor who permitted it. It was Frossard’s corps that was 
engaged, and his name has therefore been freely handled in con- 
nexion with this paltry business, We are bound to state that the 
exculpation he offers is both clear and complete. The movement 
of his corps on to the hill overlooking Saarbruck was but part of 
a general advance directed by Lebceuf of the I1™4, II", and 
IV" Corps, Bazaine being for the occasion vested with the 
charge of the whole operation—a fact foreshadowing his subsequent 
elevation to the command that has proved so Lcostrena ee 
name. Frossard’s corps it was that being the more advanced, 
drove in the Prussian skirmishers at Saarbruck, and shelled the 
station beyond; but, so far from his having prepared the theatrical 
skirmish that the poor young Prince might have “ his baptism of 
fire,” Frossard shows that he had no reason that very morning to 
expect either Emperor or Prince to appear in his lines. We may 
pe that his former connexion with the Imperial household as 
governor of the heir of the Bonapartes has no doubt tended to 
give consistence to the erroneous belief that the skirmish at Saar- 
bruck was a show prepared for his former charge. 

There is another charge against him arising out of the same 
event which is even more easily disposed of. This relates to an 
alleged bombardment of the open town of Saarbruck when the 
Prussian outpost—for it was no more—was driven back on the 
2nd by the advance of Frossard’s corps just spoken of. A good 
deal of nonsense has been written on this point, and the conduct 
of the French general has been even spoken of in the German reply 
to M. de Chaudordy’s famous complaint of Prussian barbarity, a8 
an excuse for the bombardment of French open towns. “TI est & 
la connaissance de tout le monde,” are the words, “que 1’armée 
francaise a commencé la campagne en bombardant Sarrebruck.” 
General Frossard states that the place was neither bombarded nor 
even threatened with bombardment, since during the four days 
that the French overlooked it, their fire was never di 
on anything but the station (which stands quite out of the place, 
on a hill beyond) and on the trains passing near. We are able to 
confirm this defence from personal observation, having 
the whole town for the traces of this alleged bombardment not 
long afterwards, and failed to discover them. On both these b 
therefore, the late chief of the II"* Corps, and ex-governor 
the young Prince, deserves acquittal. 

The more serious blot which has hitherto rested on Frossard’s 
name concerns the events of the 6th, the day of the combat for 


* Rapport sur les Opérations du Deuxiéme Corps del Armée du Rhin dams 
la Campagne de 1870. Par le général Frossard. Parig: Dentu. 
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ights of Spicheren, now generally known as the battle of 
The ng of this struggle is laboriously 
detailed and very clear, and we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that whoever reads it carefully will not fail to acquit 
the writer of the chief share in the di it which has hitherto 
a to him as the immediate commander of the corps engaged. 
The story which credulous Correspondents have picked up from 
French runaways and other untrustworthy sources, had represented 
as completely surprised in his position between Saarbruck 
and Forbach by the columns of the and Second German 
Armies, arenes on the former point. It has further been 
usually represented that his command was an independent one, 
that Hassine’s corps lay close by him, and that he 2 off sending 
for the succour which would bring upon the ground a senior officer 
to himself until it was too late to save his apparently strong position 
from being turned and carried, and his corps not only routed but 
forced off its line of retreat, and separated from the rest of the 
French army. Once inquired into, these charges are found destitute 
of the most moderate foundation, and we are — direct to the 
conclusion that the special writers of English and other journals have 
to answer for a vast quantity of rubbish heaped up over the true 
ofthe French disasters, which it will cost the true compiler of 
history much pains hereafter to get rid of. So far from Frossard’s 
having this utterly fictitious independence of Bazaine, a telegram 
sent to the former at 1 P.M. the day before from the Imperial 
head-quarters, laced him under the direct orders of the Marshal, 
Ladmirault’s 1V* Corps being similarly treated. Lebceuf, who 
had hitherto fumbled at the strings of each corps separately, 
had apparently become alarmed at the increasing strength 
of the reports which told of the German concentration, and 
in his fright was endeavouring—too late—to get rid of the 
of dissemination hitherto kept up on the frontier, one chief 
reason of — had probably been the fear of —_ any aoe 

chief generals too prominent. ine, assuming his new c 
oficially in the evening, called for the ordinary reports from the 
other and learnt that Frossard had, whilst still independent, 
a retreat from his exposed position near to Saarbruck, and 
thus had already neared the other corps. The Marshal kept his 
head-quarters at St. Avold, fifteen miles behind Forbach, as a 
aa point to the three corps he now directed. For the fact 
that the affair of the next day fell entirely upon a single one, he 
and not Frossard must bear such responsibility as does not fall 
minor actors. It was not certainly from want of information 

his lieutenant was left by him unsupported. 

A fresh telegram from Metz, arriving during the night, ordered 
Frossard to meet the Emperor at a council of war the following 
afternoon ; but the fatal day of the 6th began with a counter- 
order putting off this intended meeting, and giving the General 
the reason of the change, couched in the plain words:— Tenez- 
yous prét contre une attaque sérieuse qui pourrait avoir lieu 
aujourd’hui méme.”’ The fact of this message ag sent direct to 
General Frossard, although he was now under the command of 
another by the Imperial orders, shows that Lebceuf or his master 
could not altogether refrain from interference in the newly-formed 
army. Bazaine himself, however, was nearer to Metz than the II=* 

with the telegraph line to the latter running through his 
h _— so that the warning conveyed from Lebouf was 
doubtless communicated to him, and he might have at once, had 
he so chosen, made preparations for reinforcing his subordinate 
against that “ serious attack ” which was so plainly predicted. 

Bazaine, however, took no such precaution. By 9 a.m. the 
Prussian batteries had appeared before the Spicheren heights and 

Frossard’s artillery. That general at once telegraphed 
the to his superior at St. Avold, asking the support of 
Decaen’s division, which he knew to be the nearest of those of the 
Ill Corps, and of a brigade in addition to cover his right to- 
wards guemines. At 10 a.M., having had no reply, he 

phed to Bazaine that the action engaged would prove to be 
no less than a battle, and presently he received areply to the effect 
that two divisions weal move on Bening and Theding, points 
twelve and ten miles from the Spicheren plateau. “I cannot do 
more,” added Bazaine, “having but a small force to hold the 
tion of St. Avold;” and he went on to recommend General 
to detach a brigade, “and even more,” to watch the road 
from Sarrelouis, by which his left might possibly be turned. Poor 
Frossard was far from being in a position to make detachments 
attacking the spur of the bare heights s , thou e brigade 
woods on the plain to the French left, pressing their right forward 
in the direction of Forbach ; they were making attack after attack 
on the French right, where the Spicheren hill trending south- 
ward over the village of St. Arnual is faced with wooded slo 
favourable to skirmishers. Frossard was now obliged to bring 

@ teserve of his own corps into action. He telegraphed re- 

y how severe the pressure on him was, and received replies 
to the effect that a third division was ordered to his ry be- 
sides the two already mentioned. ‘Frossard looked for them 
anxiously and in vain. About 4 P.M. a brigade of Bazaine’s 

ns reached Forbach, where cavalry was the only arm not 

ed, and, as they cumbered the St. Avold road required for the 
ambulances, were ordered out of the way. At seven the Prussians 
had carried the wood on the French right, established their line 

ishers on the crest of the Spicheren heights, and made a 
still more formidable lodgment in Froesard’s original line along 
the plain towards Forbach. Moreover they were being rapidly 


reinforced. Meanwhile not a battalion of Bazaine’s corps had 

appeared. The French had fired away all their ammuni- 

tion, and had had no meal. It was a foregone conclusion that 

Frossard should avail himself of the darkness to retreat from a 
ition which was untenable by his corps unaided, and where 
received no support from his chi 

The sole re question to solve is, what became of the 
three divisions of ine’s which were to have aided him. 
General Frossard traces their movements from hour to hour, and 
shows clearly that in each case there was a hesitation and uncer- 
tainty ch ble to the divisional commanders themselves more 
than to any complete default of orders from Bazaine. He declines, 
therefore, to any direct charge against his late chief, and im- 
putes the want of ee ess to the vague apprehensions entertained 
of Prussian attacks from other directions. In fact each division 

neral appears to have ted to see the enemy on his own 

, and to have thought little of the duty of helping others. 
The uncertain and p' ess cross marches they suffered at 
Lebceuf’s instance for a fortnight before had infused timidi 
into the whole staff. And, like Bazaine, when he 
Frossard’s detaching “a brigade or more” in the very middle of 
e e whole sto: ts a imbecili 
mhed in al singular] 

’s soldierly narrative is si ly 

a loosely written, but not —ene despicable, account put forth 
by an artillery officer of the III", Corps, under the sensational 
title of L’Agonie de larmée du Rhin. e have only space for 
this writer’s criticism on the events of the day, which we now 
give in his own words :— 

Our divisions were posted at four different points, in motionless expecta 
tion of an imaginary enemy. Each of them was within reach of the battle- 
field, and heard the cannonade all day without the least suspecting the 
result. If Marshal Bazaine was obliged to scatter his divisions to guard 
various approaches, or to supply them more easily, had he not the power or 
had he not the will to make one of them march on the point where the 
guns were firing ? This question will be without doubt answered some day. 


The writer penned these words from his captivity in Germany, 
before Frossard had published the narrative which answers his 
interrogatory for the greater part with clearness, and which leaves 
on us a impression that at this juncture the French 
higher staff officers were thoroughly deficient alike in foresight, 
energy, and unselfishness, 


HISTORY FOR THE YOUNG.* 


6 hen first of the three volumes before us, having been out for 
some years, is probably by this time well known to the 
public, or to that part of it which is engaged, as the circulars say, 
in “the education of youth.” The second, ae is 
simply an extension of the plan of the first. For the benefit of 
the few who may not already be acquainted with the Historical 
Selections by Miss Sewell and Miss Yonge, both of whom have 
done much in their day towards rendering history attractive to 
children, we will explain that they are simply an improved book 
of extracts. As everybody knows, there is nothing in this world 
duller than a universal history, where all explanation, detail, and 
picturesqueness have to be sacrificed to the necessity of getting 
the facts into reasonable compass. On the other hand, such a 
book as Lord Macaulay’s History of England, or Dean Milman’s 
Latin Christianity, is obviously not well fitted for school-room 
reading, on account of the length at which it dwells upon 
one particular period or subject alone. In short, in the com- 
pilers’ wo ‘the former course is usually found to render 
the study of history uninteresting. The latter (although the 
works themselves are fascinating) is unsatisfactory, because 
it is not sufficiently comprehensive.” The plan which Miss 
Sewell and Miss Yonge (we are sorry to have always to speak of 
them in this awkward dual fashion, but as they have intertwined 
themselves like Beaumont and Fletcher or Erckmann-Chatrian, 
there is no help for it) have devised for supplying the deficiency 
is to make extracts from standard histories and connect them by a 
thread of intermediate sketches which give a general idea of the 
2 treated of. Thus passages taken from Gibbon, Sir Francis 

algrave, Deans Milman, Hook, and Church, Mr. Freeman, and 
other writers; who are authorities on their own subjects, are 
arranged chronologically, and so form a kind of continuous 
patchwork of history. e abruptness and want of connexion 
which generally characterize a book of extracts are avoided 
the narrative supplied by the om and by the judgment wi 
which the selection is made. t the writers drawn upon 
should in all cases be of equal celebrity is of course impossible, if 
the work is to be in any way continuous. If no first-rate writer 
happens to have treated the particular subject required, a second- 
rate one must serve the perce 

Neither can the compilers be held answerable for every state- 


* Historical Selections. 
on English and Euro 
and C, M, Yonge. 

European History. Narrated in a Series of Historical Selections from the 
Best Authorities. Edited and Arranged by E. M. Sewell and C. M. Yonge. 
II. 1083-1228. London: Macmillan & Co, 1870. 

Richard the First and the Third Crusade, A Book for Young People. 
From the French. By the Rev. Charles Forge, Oxon, Belmont House, 
St. Leonards, Sussex. London: Wyman & Sons. 1370. 
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ment or opinion of the authors made use of, though we think that, 
4m the instance of Roscoe’s account of the Ba of Hastings, a 
note might have been ap d with advantage. Gyrth was not, 
-as Roscoe states, “Earl of York,” but of the East Anglians, 
the Northumbrian earldom being held by Morkere. It might also 
thave been explained that the absence of cavalry in the English 
army, which, according to Roscoe, “has been pronounced a capital 
error on the side of Harold;” was seareely Harold’s fault, unless it 
is held that he ought to have made a complete and sudden change 
in the tactics-of his nation. That most unadvised of innovators, 
~“Pimid Earl Ralf,” had some ten years earlier tried the experi- 
ment of English “eontra morem in equis pugnare,” 
the result-of which had been the ignominious flight of Ralf and 
his whole army. 

The majority of the selections, however, are from first-rate 
modern writers. Mr. Freeman supplies a general account of Eng- 
land ‘before the Conquest ; Deans Hook and Church have furnished 
the histories of Lanfranc and Anselm, the two great foreign eccle- 
siastics who did so much for Rufus and for Henry in their strug- 

les against Robert and the purely Norman party. From Sir 
cis Palgrave has been taken the history of Queen Margaret’s 
attempts to civilize or to Anglicize the Seots—a particularly well 
as it clearly explains what Scotland really then 
was, what it afterwards became. The compilers utter a gentle 
protest against the severity of his strictures on the efforts of Mar- 
garet, whose chief errors, after all, proceeded from not acting in 
accordance with'the maxim, surtout point de ztle. From him, too, 
has been taken the powerful, but somewhat overwrought and sen- 
sational, aceount of the death of Rufus. The more recently pub- 
lished volume History contains amongst other things 
an abridgment of Professor Stubbs’s preface to the Gesta Regis 
Henrici Secundi, This furnishes a good example of the way in 
which a collection of extracts like the present may be useful. The 
Gesta is not the sort of book generally to be found in school-rooms 
or drawing-rooms, and therefore the fine essay on Henry LI. pre- 
fixed to it would otherwise be likely to be lost to ordinary readers. 
A full chronological index and a table of contemporary Sovereigns 
add to the usefulness of this second volume. 

To those who are familiar with the works laid under contribu- 
tion the interest of these two books lies in the original matter, 
which is thoroughly good historical writing—quiet in style, fair 
in tone, and free from all sentimental weakness. For example, 
there is none of the common lamentation over the Norman Con- 


quest. No patriotically inclined English reader, we suspect, but. 


at the bottom of his heart dislikes hearing that men of his own 
name were conquered by Normans, or, as the Chronicle still more 
painfully puts it, “French.” The misleading, though convenient, 
term of Anglo-Saxons is agreeable in.so far as it softens the un- 
pleasantness of the transaction ; but unless, with the cheerful poet 
who composed “The Tight Little Island,” we regard Duke 
William's invasion as a testimony to the charms and advantages 
of England, the fact of the Conquest still remains unpleasant to the 
ordinary English mind. But the compilers of the Historical Selec- 
tious have taken care to point out what is forgotten in the popular 
view of the subject, that it was the infusion of Norman blood and 
bc which gave the energy and vigour to which we now lay 

im. The following description of the pure English race, un- 
leavened by Dane or Norman, deserves quoting for its terseness 
and general truth :— 

Sturdy and resolute, with t natural ca and a ‘sense of the 
bat lacking energy enterprise, the period had 


ty, but not honour ; strength, but not spirit; pride, but not enthu- 


siasm; intellect, but scarcely vigorous mental life; while sloth and 


sensuality hindered the exercise even of the powers which they possessed. 
Truehearted but unconth men, with t faculties, unavailing because 
never roused: such they were, and such in all human probability would 
they have remained but for their enemies, 


But whilst such stern justice is dealt out to the old English, the 
Normans are somewhat tenderly handled. William certainly 
cannot be accused of treating his countrymen with weak indul- 
gence, but his impartiality mainly sprang from a determination to 

master in his own dominions. It might be pointed out that in 
one quality—mercy—the Normans were markedly inferior to 
those they conquered. That frightful cruelty which reached 
its climax in a De Belesme or a Fitz-Hubert, tearing out 
the eyes of child hostages, torturing and impaling prisoners of 
war, is hardly conceivable in a man of the pure English race, 
which has at all times been brutal rather than positively cruel. 
To the epithet of “chivalrous” the Normans are undoubtedly en- 
titled, and their chivalry fostered a spirit of enterprise, and occa- 
sionally prom actions of fitful generosity. But they had not 
much of the c ter which people trained on Tennyson’s poems 
would attribute to chivalrous heroes. In real life, the elements 
of good in early Norman chivalry were almost counterbalanced by 


the heartless contempt with which its disciples were taught to |. 


men of meaner rank; and the ruffianly barons who turned 

land into a Pandemonium during Stephen’s nineteen years of 
anarchy do not speak well for the system under which they had 
been reared. Norman chivalry required to be blended with the 
English respect for law and 7 of freedom before its brighter 
side appeared. Its glory is a kind of after-glow. That, when its 
sins and follies died away, its ideal continued to influence 
men, and gave form'to the,great poem of Spenser, is the best proof 


how much real was in it. That the present authors, how- 
ever, are not away E the glitter of romance, or by reminis- 
cences of the Waverley Novels, is shown by the sketch they give 


of that boasted hero of chivalry, Richard Cceur de Lion, Tnstead 
of the Richard of the Talisman and Ivanhoe, of Blondel and Robin 
Hood, the Richard against whom 


The aweless lion could not wage the fight— 


in short, the legendary Richard—we have a plain unvarnished 
count of the bold Angevin who is commonly looked upon as a_ 
English hero :— 

Chivalry and romance have given a charm to Richard’s character which 
it is to be feared would be found to vanish on nearer investigation. 
he was undoubtedly, and brave even to rashness; but his ambition 
selfish and unjust, and his temper uncontrollable; and though many of his 
faults may be attributed to his early education, and under better influence 
and in happier times he might have proved himself a sovereign of no ordj. 
nary stamp, he certainly cannot be said to deserve the enthusiasm which is 
so often lavished upon him. 


The careful distinguishing of the Angevin princes from the Nor. 
mans, with whom they are usually confounded, is & praise. 
worthy feature. 

The remaining work on our list, Richard the First and the Third 
Crusade, by the Rey. Charles Forge, Oxon, is vaguely stated to be 
“ from the French,” of which the assertion that “ all Frenchmen 
wish to give their country its natural boundaries” is intern) 
evidence. We presume, however, that the solemn advice printed 
on the fly-leaf is Mr. Forge’s own :-— 


TO MY PUPILS. 


History 1s Puriosopuy teaching by Examples. 
Read History. 
Brocraruy 1s History speaking by Examples. 
Read Biography. 

Avoid Sentimentalism and Sensationalism ; they are weak, __ 

Read Sir Walter Scott’s Historical Novels; they are unsurpassed 

Read Cooper’s; they are delightful. 

But read as a refreshment after your severer studies, 
But after reading this sound advice one would not expect to find Mr, 
Forge, or his French original, falling back upon the pages of the 
Talisman for a description of Queen Berengaria—a description, 
too, which mainly refers to the part enacted by the Berengaria of 
the novel. When Scott wrote that “she gambolled with the 
freedom of a young lioness, who is unconscious of the weight of 
her own paws when laid on those whom she sports with,” he was 
thinking of the cruel trick she is made to play Sir Kenneth, wu 
whose tictitious misfortunes the plot of the Yalisman turns, Bat 
the woes.of Kenneth and Edith are unknown to history, and 
a passage constructed with reference to them is out of place 
in an historical work. Another remark which occurs on 
glancing over this book is that the first business of a translator 

as been imperfectly discharged. “Saxe” is not English for 

Saxony, nor “ the Gallois” and the “ Pays de Galles” for 
the Welsh and Wales; “his fiancée” would have been better 
rendered by “ his betrothed,” and the “ abbés ” who are represented 
as figuring at the coronation of Richard should have been abbots. 
To say that Matthew Paris styles the patriotic Londoner, William 
“Je Barbu,” is likely to give a false impression that Matthew 
wrote in French. The original Wéillielmus dictus Barbatus 
vel Barba, should have been preserved, or else translated into 
English. And we may add, by the way, that the only son of 
Henry I. was not Henry, but William. As for the composition, it 
is careless throughout, and Mr. Forge’s pupils, it is to be feared, 
will hardly learn a good English style from such an example as 
the following :— ‘ 

His hand on his sword, Richard, who had already received at Tours the 
sign of a crusader, when he was apprised of the fall of Jerusalem, burned 
with indignation against the Mussulmans guilty of such crimes, and 
swore a second time to cross the seas and bring them to punishment. 


Neither do we much admire the description of Richard’s personal 
appearance ; the privilege of talking nonsense about their heroes’ 
eyes ought to be confined to novelists :— 

His eyes flashed fire in the transport of his passion, and in the excitement 
of the battle-field ; but in the sweet intercourse of private life that terrible 
expression gave way to one altogether irresistible and seductive, and love 
and affection melted from their azure depths. 


Richard’s character, however, is more fairly treated than might 
be expected from a writer who discourses on the azure 

of eyes. He relates, with no attempt at pulliation, the q 
with the French knight Des Barres, an aflair in which Richard, 
despite his lauded chivalry and generosity, showed how childi 
malondeds he could be when his vanity was hurt; and the Kings 
rapacity and unscrupulousness in screwing money out of his 
people are not disguised. But the book, if with no glaring faults, 
and with some merits, is too poor in style and composition to be 
accounted a successful work. 


GRAY’S BIRDS OF THE WEST OF SCOTLAND* 


—— is something in the thorough knowledge and ardent 
love of a subject which may be trusted to preserve a writel, 
however technical or limited may be his task, from dulness or 
of general interest. It might have been feared that the work of 
a professed ornithologist, limiting himself to a narrow and 0 


* The Birds of the West of Scotland, including the Outer Hebrides. BY 
Robert Gray, late Secretary to the Natural History Society of Glasgow, 
urray & Son. 1871. 
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he-way vince of the British Isles, would be about the last 
theme whereof to make a readable volume, Yet, precise as Mr. Gray 
shows himself in his treatment of natural history, and heedful as he 
ig throughout of what is due to the requirements of science, he is 
powhere open to the ch of nor can it be said that 
he interest of the general reader has been sacrificed on the altar 
of . His intense sympathy with the feathered races 
he has made the study of his life finds vent in a certain 
qarmth of a of which the reader can scarcely fail to 
atch the glow. Grave and measured as he is im style, he can rise 
ip pathos in depicting the wrongs done to his favourites and com- 
jons by the cruelty, the greed, and the ignorance of mankind. 
are moved to mourn with him over the extirpation which has 
pefallen or which speedily threatens many a noble or curious 
breed ; and greatly should we share his j if our voice might per- 
chance reinforce the plea which he feelingly puts in for mercy and 
fowards the varieties which still exist, as well as for an in- 
igent and loving study of what forms one of the leading 
and charms of creation. It is not the ornithologist alone 
who will deplore the almost total disappearance of the golden 
Je, whose very —- as our author justly urges, gives a 
character to much of the finest scenery in Britain. Subjected to 
a relentless persecution which makes it a wonder that the bird 
should have survived at all, the Western counties and islands 
form now its only resting-place in the breeding season. On all 
the outer Hebrides the true golden eagle—Aquila chrysattos, the 
®Jolair dhub” of the Gael—is still a well-known denizen, and 
from Barra Head to the Butt of Lewis Mr. Gray was enabled 
to traee many an eyrie during the breeding months of 1867. On 
North Uist. there were two eyries last year; one containing but 
a single young bird, which was unluckily within too easy reach 
of the cragsman to be let alone, but which Mr. Gray found 
thriving fairly well in captivity. In the islands of Lewis and 
Harris the birds are best known where the scenery is grandest. 
On Benbecula, where they are frequently seem, there are no 
eyries; but on the next island, South Uist, one is found eve 
yearon Mount Hecla, Thither the old birds, “ the King of Hecla” 
and his mate, may “be seen almost daily carrying with their 
strong talons a young lamb each to their eaglets, the shepherds of 
Skye breathing vengeance against the Pie and pest of the parish.” 
True to its name, the Iolair dhub of the Western isles is 
blacker, while smaller in size than those of the mainland—a dif- 
ference of bulk due, in Mr. Gray’s opinion, not so much to compara- 
tive scantiness of food or hardship of climate as to specific varia- 
tion in nature, traceable equally in certain allied birds of California 
and Texas. Many anecdotes of the predatory habits, the powers 
of flight, and other characteristics of these splendid but now rare 
birds have been brought together by the writer during the 
twenty years which he has spent in executing his design, tra- 
versing repeatedly the entire coast-line of Scotland, besides 
making almost every variety of woodland and moorland so many 
observatories of the manifold phases of bird life. 
Supplementing his own observations by a careful and extensive 
course of reading, Mr. Gray has made his volume a kind of 
ry of all that has been added to this branch of ori- 
thology since the labours of Sir William Jardine, Professor 
Magis, and Mr. Selby. With the study of the records 
left by the older Scottish writers, more or less scientific, he has 
tained, the personal inspection of nearly all the collections of 
i and private, throughout Scotland, gaining thereby 
the advantage of putting to the test the accuracy of previous 
desctiptions. He has thus been enabled to correct sundry pre- 
valent errors, though, in justice to the soundness of earlier or 
still popular impressions, room must yet be left for possible 
changes in the physical conditions of life. Thus, birds like the 
Grey Shrike (anins excubitor), Great Spotted Woodpecker 
cus major, or “Snaagan daraich ” of the natives), and Shore 
(Alauda alpestris), formerly represented as rare, have been 
found by Mr. Gray to be now almost regular winter visitants 
mh great numbers and scattered over a wide tract of country, 
although making their first appearance in the North-eastern dis- 
trict or Scotland ; while the Hobby (Falco subbuteo), Wryneck 
(Yunx torquille), Tree rare (Passer montanus), and some other 
; evar formerly looked upon as mere stragglers into North 
tain, are now known to extend their breeding stations even to 
the westernmost counties. On the other hand, not a few species 
recently announced as new to Scotland are shown to have been 
familiar to older authorities. In Don’s Fauna of Forfarshire, 
for example, several species, suck as the Red-backed Shrike 
us collurio), Nuthatch (Sitta europza), and others are cata- 
edas being well known in the county as far back as the 
} end of the present century. The observations of friends, 
ther naturalists by profession or amateurs in science, have 
been of especial use to our author in completing his notices 
of the migratory birds, recording their seasons of advent and 
pearance, with the range and nature of their haunts. One 
of the most interesting birds of Scotland, which, from being com- 
paratively common, has become, with the exception of the kite 
wk, the rarest of all, is the Osprey ( ion Halitietus 
or Tolair wisg), It has even been denied of late that the osprey 
now anywhere in Britain. Mr. Gray has had the satisfac- 
~ of finding’ that there are still three or four breeding stations 
this bird in Rosshire, which are strictly protected. Another 
sation, the most southerly, is in Wigtownshire, while both in the 
Kirkcudbright and Inverness eggs have been taken 
‘the last three seasons. Mr. Gray has seen young birds 


recently trapped, in a poulterer’s shop in Glasgow, and he remem- 
bers the ahi Lock ‘Ave Loeh Dee, though not of 
late years. From Inch Galbraith on Loch Lomond, from Loch 
Maree, as well as Loch Awe, Loch Meriteith, and other former 
haunts, the osprey has , save that a stray bird be 
seen at times ho in the neighbourhood of the islets w 

the nests were found of old. Ft is but a rare straggler to the Outer 


on the river Carron, between Falkirk and after 
eluding @ host of enemies during six days, it was shot with a 
perch in its clutch. Mr. Gray’s opmion concuts with these of most 
other competent naturalists that there is no specific distinetion 
between the British osprey and the Pandion Carolinensisof North 
Ametics, or the allied of Aisle end in general; 
although the eggs of the American species seemed to him invariably 
richer in colour. 


trained: birds of this class for the purposes of Asa natural 
, it could survive the 
wit the artificial shield of protection. Representatives 
of the leading species are, however, still to be met with im the 
more out-of-the-way districts. ete a rere bird, the Gyr 
fuleon, better known as the Greenland fal 


the of the ebrides, but even in Aberdeensisire, 


even the Peregrine, thou subjected to an extra 
ordinary amount of holds its ground im the 
tracts where it has been well known for centuries, and may be 


abounds in all the Western isles, On the mainland the 
ravages of keepers and collectors have grievously thinned its 
numbers, and deserted eyries are to be widely seen, Conspared 
with the Hebridean peregrines, those of the mainland are com- 
parative pigmies; but differences of mere size, in the peo of 
the best naturalists, are not to be taken as proofs of the deteriora- 
tion of species. Whether im America or elsewhere, there is—as 
Mr. Gray is supported in thinking—no real specific difference be- 
tween F. peregrinus, F. anatum, and F. nigriceps. Our author's 
partiality to this beautiful bird leads him to defend it from the 
charge of cruelty in killing more than its needful a: Mar 
down birds and leaving them dead, without further touching them. 
But even the anecdotes which his own note-books supply weaken 
sadly the case for the hy against the as to 
their being “too generous to imitate man in killing what they do 
not require.” Of the Red-footed Falcon (Falco rufipes), Mr. 
Gray is happy in introducing to the public the aaa 
which he knows to have been met with in Scotland. is singu+ 
larly rare bird—a full-grown hen—was shot in Aberdeenshire, 
though it is by no means so uncommon in South Britain. Its 
stomach contained beetles, from which it may be inferred that, lilte 
many of its congeners, it is not so destructive of game as many 
preservers imagine. The Merlin, or Seog, Falco A:sulon, a coura» 
eous little bird, is widely distributed throughout Western Scot- 
fand, including the Hebrides. It habits are social, leading it to 
haunt the church towers, gables, and chininey tops of towns, 
artly in pursuit of casual prey. Two birds came into Mr. 
ds which had been captured in he as black as sweeps 
from having haunted the chimuies after the pigeons and ws 
that dosed there for warmth. The habits of the K —Fualeo 
tinnunculus—by far the commonest of the raptorial birds of West 
Scotland, are less interesting in the eyes of the naturalist. All 
that is new in Mr. Gray’s observation of it is its bei ; 
nocturnal in its flight, he wer’ seen it on the heugh-heads near 
Dunbar, about nightfall, snatching at ghost moths and large 
beetles as they hovered above some yy patches near the edge 
of the cliffs. Of the terror inopited by the eagle-like dart or 
swoop of the Merlin our author's experience supplies a charac+ 
teristic instance :— 

On the east of Scotland, where I studied the habits of raptorial birds for 
many years, I remember some years ago seeing this Falcon as snipes 
very cleverly at the sea-shore. At a particular of the coast near 
Dunbar, where'a rivulet enters the sea, the snipes in great numbers at 
Tow tide, the nd, which was covered with small brown. pebbles, being 
well adapted for the concealment of birds. With the most punctual regi 
larity, a pair of Merlins used to come as I made my appearance at 
place, and hover about till I had raised a brace, which were immediately 

unced 1 one But after a time the snipes became so terror-stricken that a 

undred shots would not frighten them ; nor could a single bird’ be: raised) 
though I saw them occasionally skulking under the stones. I found them 
more than once, indeed, paralysed with fear, and so heedless of anything 
save the hawks, that I was te pick up one or two and transfer them to 
my while my two friends were rg. Peipreniar disappointed of their 
usual supply, and doubtless in wonder at this sporting no - Ultimately, 


however—for the snipes persisted in frequenting the place, though an. un- 

ao thet they ram: to conceal 

themselves under the slimy stenes below tide mark, thrusting their bodies, 

crab-like,.into the crevices as soon as the Merlins and I came in sight! At 

such times their hurry was extremely diverting ; and as the facts‘I narrate 

extend over a length of time, I could not h p being struck with the beha- 
pes during the 


viour of the sui disturbance they were sub- 
jected’ to. 
The destruction wrought by the _ OF cruelty of man‘ upon 


the winged natives of Scotland in some slight measure 
been compensated by the introduction of’ the-pheasatit, an exotic 


| & specimen | aving ben en | m 
Islay it is extremely rare. The most recent instanee of its being 
| met with in the mid-districts: of Scotland was in Ovtober : 
That the falcon tribe should have beeome conrparatively rare ; 
of late years is to @ great extent aceounted for the disuse of rs 
and as far South Searborough, OF 
called a comn rd from Burrow Head to. Cape: Wrath. 
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and breadth of Europe, although 
une the aid of artificial protection inst its human or 
0 Mr. Gray to be 
extensively naturalized in the Western ‘counties, and as far inland 
as Ross-shire and Ayrshire. The first mention of the bird in Scot- 
land occurs in a Preservation Act of James VI. or I., June 8, 
1594. The flight of the strong-winged true e of the glen 
is very different from that of the pampered half-tame denizens of 
Southern peer. How _ far the introduction of the partridge 
into Sco may have been artificially brought about, or have 
followed naturally upon the reclamation of waste land and the 
advance of husbandry, it may be difficult to decide; but it does 
not appear to have made its way farther West than Islay, Mull, 
and Skye, while it is known to have been introduced into Harris 
py ing pe of Seaforth not more than eighty years ago, and 
into Lewis, where it has failed to thrive to the same extent. 
No bird has reeeived of late years greater attention than the 
Great Auk—Alca impennis or An Gearbhul. Mr. Gray’s notice of the 
“ Garfowl,” so noted in ancient story, so full of melancholy interest 
to the naturalist of to-day, contains an excellent summary of all that 
is handed down from early times, combined with the descriptions of 
those who had seen perhaps the last specimen alive. The numbers 
of skins, skeletons, detached bones, and of the rare, if not 
extinct, British auk are carefully tabula y Mr. Gray, together 
with the countries which them ; the finest specimen of all 
being that in the British Museum, knocked down with an oar by 
some sailors at Papa Westra in 1812. Whether a living repre- 
sentative of the race is destined once again to gladden the eyes of 
ornithologists, or to excite the interest of the larger class who 
are perpetually on the look-out for novelties, is a matter pad 
or desire rather than for speculation. Unfortunately, the mournful 
conviction is forced upon us, as it is upon our author, that “its 
doom will most likely be sealed by its re-discovery.” While the 
merciless hand of man is doing so much to thin or extirpate the 
native varieties of fowl, the greater is the value and the interest 
which attach to catal or descriptions so carefully drawn up 
and so thoroughly wooed. out as those of Mr. Gray. 


SALA’S PAPERS HUMOROUS AND PATHETIC.* 


i hg x little book lets us into a curious piece of information. 
wor! e of which it is com , and has pre em 
chiefly by excisions, for tag of 
We that this fact throws a ghastly ight upon the intel- 
lectual condition of our fellow-countrymen. We do not mean by 
this to say anything against the li merits of the articles, 
There is, for example, a description of Ni in winter which, 
for anything we need a, e contrary, is as graphic as most 
descriptions of Niagara. But we confess we are totally unable to 
realize the state of mind which leads a person to spend a certain 
quantity of coin and half an hour of time in order to hear another 
pee read a description of Ni aloud. People talk about 
e modern tendency to sensational exhibitions, and complain that 
managers endeavour to attract crowds by noisy, indecent, and 
dangerous performances. It may be so, for the world is wide and 
there is room for many tastes; but we may safely say that at no 
period of history with which we are er has a form of 
amusement been devised so exceeding] d and unobjectionable 
as that which is now offered. The British public must be very 
amusable, or must be very hard up for amusement, before it be- 
takes itself to listen to a piece of ordinary prose which does 
not even affect to be dramatic; and we have little hesitation 
in saying that few persons are less likely to admire such 
an amusement than Mr. Sala himself. Yet he must be singularly 
free from vanity if he is not conscious of a gentle complacency at 
the thought that he can evoke admiration so ardent, if so ill 
directed. Perhaps he feels a little foolish at the rather grotesque 
form which his auditors’ hero-worship takes, but no man could 
be stoical enough to refuse to gratify it. He condescends to clear 
up one bit of personal history which has perplexed the minds of 
many writers. We do not know what were the multitudinous 
forms taken by the apne which has gathered round the first 
appearance of this new luminary in English literature. Doubtless 
an event of such importance would go through many meta- 
morphoses when subject to the popular imagination. Luckily, for 
once the hero can himself dispel the myths which have concealed 
the nucleus of fact. Mr. Sala, it seems, was already the author of 
a story in the Family Herald when he was one night locked out of 
his house with the sum of ninepence ae and, not having 
the courage to take a lodging on credit, ed the streets till next 
morning. Like a sensible man, he profited by his adventure to 
write an account of it, which Mr. Dickens inserted in Household 
Words; and he has ever since been a contributor to that periodi- 
cal and its successor. Told in this bald way, the story sounds rather 
commonplace ; though we can easily imagine how in skilful hands 
it would be converted into a thrilling narrative of a penniless and 
houseless man of genius springing by one bound into success, 
and deriving from his very misfortunes the materials for his 
future glory. But even in its baldest form it is in one 


*P Humorous and Pathetic. G. A. Sala. London: Tinsley 
Brother. 1871. 


sense rather ¢urious. The paper which Mr. Salg com, 
posed from his night’s wanderings is not a ve admirable 
work of art. It is not equal, for example, to Charles Lamb oy to 
Addison’s higher efforts. But it is so far remarkable as it shows 
a great facility for adopting the style of the most popular auth 
of the time. Mr. Sala can write a bit of Dickens almost as win 
as Dickens himself. Add a few touches, and the description mj 
do for a chapter in David Copperfield. In the same way, the 
called “ Tattyboys Rents” is just one of those descriptions of 
squalid London in which his original delighted, and we eoylg 
almost have sworn, were it not that Mr. Sala carefully fenceg of 
in brackets a few words supplied by Dickens himself, that the 
papers published in Household Words had all of them been polished 
up by the editor. Here, for example, is a passage describi an 
incident supposed to occur to Mr. Sala—whether histori 

not we cannot say—in an attempt to run away from school, He 


meets a tramp, whose hands and face are “ inlaid with a curious. 


chequerwork of dirt, warranted to stand the most vigorous applica. 
tion of a scrubbing-brush,” and of whom it is said, “ It wag g 
dreadful peculiarity of this man that when he spoke he scratched 
himself, and that when he didn’t speak he gave his body an 
angular, oscillatory wrench backwards and forwards from the 
shoulder to the y Se if he had something to rasp between hig 
jacket and his skin, which there is no doubt he had.” The 
anonymous tramp would have taken his place quite naturally ag 
an inferior member of the society to which Bill Sykes, and 
the old man who meets Copperfield on his road_to Dover, and g 
hundred other characters in Dickens belong. Obviously, if Mr, 
Sala did not give promise of much originality, he at least showed 
himself capable of amg off with great precision the style in 
which a certain portion of the public takes unspeakable delight, 
It would be rather hard to say what is the precise secret of the 
charm. One characteristic of Mr. Dickens which undoub 
contributed very much to his popularity with his thoroughgoing 
admirers, though it generally repelled his more critical 
was his delight in cheap pathos. Now although Mr. Sala has 
chosen to inscribe upon his title-page “humorous and pathetic,” 
we must confess that we fail entirely to detect the slightest touch 
of the latter quality. We have not only read his papers with 
perfectly dry eyes, but we can venture to assure the most sus 
ceptible young woman who may be inclined to hear them read 
that she need not be afraid of any unpleasant shock to her feeli 


| There is indeed a description of an unlucky Jew being 


tortured and finally losing his head, which may possibly be sup- 
posed to come under this description. But instead of dwelling, 
after the true Dickens fashion, upon the sentimental side of his 
victim’s suffering, and forcing us to watch him like Fagin tasting 
every drop of the cup of bitterness, Mr. Sala evidently regards the 
whole affair from a comic point of view. He is totally insensible 
to Shylock’s argument as to a Jew’s Beg gous of the organs 
bestowed upon a Christian ; and he speaks of his tormentor as he 
would of a young gentleman wrenching knockers off a door instead 
of crushing a fellow-creature’s legs. Neither, to say the truth, 
does the humour in these papers strike us as very excellent in 
quality. There is a copious use indeed of some of those tricks of 
style with which Dickens familiarized us; but for the most part 
the humour which Mr. Sala undoubtedly possesses does not appear 
in this part of his writings. We are probably let into the secret 
of the interest which they possess in a paper called “ Down White- 
chapel Way.” There, at a “penny gaff,” he listens, amongst 
other entertainments, toa duet performed by a couple represen 
drunken and his wife Mr. reproaches Mrs. 
e possession of a private gin-bottle; Mrs. 5. inveighs against 
hideous turpitude of Mr. S. for pawning three pillowenssl to 
urchase beer. The audience are in ecstacies. A sturdy coal- 
eaver in the stalls slaps his thigh with delight. It is so real.” 
The sturdy coalheaver represents the average reader. He 
slaps his thigh or indulges in some similar manifestation 
of pleasure when he reads Mr. Sala’s adventures on that 
historic night when he had only ninepence in his 
There is nothing tragic and nothing even decidedly comic 
in them. But then we have all gone through experiences 
sufficiently near to enable us to appreciate the strict fidelity of the 
story. A sailor cast away at sea, or a traveller lost in a boundless 
desert, is a more imposing figure; but then few people have 
imaginations vivid enough to produce a fair representation of theit 
feelings. A night in London streets, with its trivial incidenta— 
the encounter with a policeman, or a stray dog, or a fire-engine, 
or a rival tramp—just comes home to our bosoms, A crowd of 
holiday-makers in a picture gallery will pass by the most poder 
saints and virgins, the most exquisite weil of the great colourists, 
or the most glowing landscapes, to fasten with intense delight 
upon anything that reminds them of their daily lives. Hogarth 
is infinitely more to their taste than Titian, though Hogarth is 
growing rather too old-fashioned. But a realistic picture of & 
contemporary English mob, inferior as may be the art, will at 
once call forth a genuine spark of enthusiasm. On the same 
principle, readers who would be utterly insensible to any refined 
Observation of character or sentiment are carried away by & 
simple are Sgro description of the streets in which 
ak the clothes in which they dress, or the dinners which 
eat every day. We do not, of course, mean to imply that 
accuracy of detail is sufficient to excite their interest. Some 
touch of the grotesque, or the humorous, or the pathetic, must be 
added, and there must be a certain skill in grouping the objects to 
be portrayed ; and in the “ Key of the Street,” for example, theres, 
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evidence that Mr. Sala knows how to select the most impressive 
But still wonderfully little appeal to the imagination 
the feelings is necessary in order to make a tolerably good 
amusing ; said that might 
: interesti simply giving a perfectly sincere 
hy, that a fly little more than set 
down briefly and distinctly what he sees whilst taking an hour’s 
in London in order to induce Londoners to hang upon his 
with delight. Great indeed is the force of simple unam- 
“#ong realism, With just enough of the humorous in it to prevent 
its sinking into absolute dulness, 
Mr. Sala, however, soon soared above these humble efforts, 
hb we know not whether his more ambitious performances 
to be better They depend, indeed, partly 
the same principle. r. Sala isa cosmopolitan after a fashion. 
te delights in reminding us at ee moment that he has 
travelled in various quarters of the globe. We have in this 
little yolume sketches from the United States, from Paris, 
from Venice, and from Holland. They are not bad of their kind, 
ad we admire the audacity with which the writer — 
into the most hackneyed topics. He has a plan of his own for 
‘ving them freshness. ‘ Understand,” he says, when be- 
inning the thousand-and-first description of Niagara, “ that I 
any attempt at picturesque narrative, or at striving to 
that which has been done, and done admirably, by a 
hundred men of letters.” Though after this preface he naturally 
to imitate his predecessors a little, we must do him 
the justice to say that he generally keeps his word, and endeavours 
to set forth the scene before him, not as it would present itself to 
the eyes of a poet or a philosopher, but as it strikes a shrewd, sen- 
sible cockney, but still a cockney to the backbone. It is his 
evident pride that he looks upon Niagara or the Bridge of Sighs 
without the smallest attempt to get up the proper conventional 
emotion, but from the point of view of a Cook’s tourist of rather 
ior abilities. He carries London with him everywhere, hates 
humbug, despises sentiment, and if in so doing he misses the 
deepest significance of the scenes, he at least tells us what is perhaps 
worth knowing—just how it strikes Londoner 
who won’t condescend to varnish his emotions. e laugh at our 
American cousins for their resolutely prosaic way of contemplating 
the world; but in that particular respect the Americans are per- 
haps more allied to Englishmen of the ordinary type than we 
generally acknowledge. At any rate, whatever the value of such 
observations, we can easily understand that the ordinary Briton 
enjoys a writer who tells him without nonsense, and with a fair 
share of humour, though also with a large allowance of affectation 
of superior wisdom, precisely what he, the said ordinary Briton, 
feel if transported to the place in question. Yet, we must 
repeat once more, we are rather surprised that even the ordinary 
Briton should care to hear such writing read to him in public. 


RATIS RAVING.* 


Ws are working double tides to try to keep up with the Early 
English Text Society ; and the Early English Text Society, 
or at any rate Mr. Furnivall, as its representative in the outer 
world, seems to be working equally hard to keep up with us. As 
we ought to have noticed Andrew Borde, so we ought to have 
noticed “Ratis Raving” long ago; but for once we will not be 
behindhand. We had hardly had time to turn our thoughts from 
Andrew Borde to “ Ratis Raving” when what we take to be the 
very latest publication of the Society has come into our hands in 
the usual way. This takes the form of a single page, from which 
we find that, almost as soon as our review of Andrew Borde could 
have been in the hands of our readers, Mr. Furnivall set to work 
with a good heart to correct on a little fly-sheet the mistakes 
which we had pointed out. Nay, more, he showed that his 
reached over a period of several months, as he fell back 

upon the “ Four Supplications” and explained that “ gnatonical ” 
does not mean “ gnat-like.” He adds that the entomological ex- 
tion of the word was “copied unthinkingly by Mr. Cowper 

an edition of Foxe’s Martyrs ”’—readers of Dr. Maitland will 

very well remember what edition. So far so good; but Mr. 
Fumivall is less happy when he corrects his amazing description 
of Charles the Fifth as “ Emperor of Austria” into “ Emperor of 
y:’ Perhaps Mr. Furnivall has been misled by the 
example of the composers of the Queen’s Speech. We know not 
er he has yet come back from his rural retreat into some place 
where he finds ‘it possible to work, but the speed with which his 
sheet of corrections has come out looks as if he had. If, then, 
We are right in thinking that Mr. Furnivall has got to his books 
Imperial should recommend a little course of German and other 
history before he meddles again with such terrible 
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Persons as Emperors, or attempts to quarter them in any particular 
A. ofthe world. And in anybody but Mr. Furnivall we might 
ned inclined to complain of the breach of literary etiquette which 
‘ he has committed by attaching to his corrections the name of a 
hey Supposed author of the article which he quotes. We need not say 
h we should be guilty of an equal breach of rule if we were to 
= tell him whether his guess is right or wrong. But with Mr. 
me we do not get angry at these things. We do not expect 
be 
Ratis and other Moral and Religious Pieces in Prose and Verse. 
English Text Society by Trabner & Co. 1870. 


cy 


him to be governed by the same laws as other men; a little gambol 
or caper of this kind is merely of a piece with the other gambollings 
and caperings which went on in Mr. Furnivall’s woodland ise. 
For aught we know, when Mr, Furnivall sent out his fly-sheet, his: 
head may still have been swimming after a waltz with the fair- 
haired Alice. How.cup wi igen to stoop to be guided by. 
the dull prosaic laws of every-day life ? 

We turn from Mr. Furnivall to his colleague Mr. Lumby, and 
we find ourselves at once carried back from poetry into prose. 
There is no romance about Mr. Lumby, at least not in his editorial 
character. He makes no confessions or revelations beyond the 
dry description of himself as “ late Fellow of Magdalene Coll 
Cambridge.” His preface does not contain a single personal de 
about himself. e are left to guess whether he lives in town or 
country, whether he took the side of the Germans or the French, 
whether he has a wife to chat with or a boy to play with, or even 
so much as a fair-haired Alice to waltz with. Mr. Lumby is 
perhaps discreet in not treating us to any of these pleasant little 
revelations. He certainly acts in a way more conformable to the 
ordinary practice of scholars, Still it issomething of a come-down 
in the world to turn from the highly wrought picture of Mr. 
Furnivall’s holiday to such humdrum matters as “ Ye grete lawis 
of Scotland of ye gude King David,” or even to the more exciting 
theme of “ Taurus cornutus ex patris germine brutus.” 

_ The pieces here brought together consist, as the a tells 
us, of several moral and religious discourses in prose and verse 
rinted ina manuscript in the University Library at Cambridge. 
hey are all important philologically, as giving us a peculiar form 
of the “ Louthiane Inglis,” or Lowland Scotch, of which not much 
has been preserved. They date from the fifteenth century, “ the 
later part of the early period of Scottish literature,” and they mark 
the stage in that dialect when it was no longer, asit had been up to 
the war of independence, identical with the language of Northern 
England, but when it had not yet put on that distinct shape of 
that Scottish language of the sixteenth century which Queen 
Elizabeth found less easy to understand than French. Its pecu- 
liarities are set forth in a paper by Mr. J. A. H. Murray, from 
which Mr. Lumby gives us a long extract. Mr. Murray rules it 
to be “ pure and unmixed Scotch” of its own date, as di ished 
from the later dialect, which he calls “ Middle Scotch.” One 
difference which Mr. Murray remarks is curious, as showing a fall- 
ing back on earlier forms on the of the later dialect. “The inde- 
finite article is, as in Northern English of same date, a before a con=' 
e, asin ane buik, ane kyng (which appears in the Acts of the Scot- 
between and I But French forms un- 
known in Southern English have already crept in, as “ murthersar” 
for one guilty of murder Bg tet from the French meurtrisseur, 
So we find rewis, which Mr. Murray understands to mean streets, 
seemingly fromthe French rue ; but Mr. Lumby doubts this inter- 
retation. Stankis again seems to come from the French 
étang), from stagnum. We get the characteristic plurals in ¢s 
the good old participle ending in and, as well as the Scotch form: 


.| of the past participle in yt. Eke is become a verb; the curious 


growth of a verb from a conjunction, as also several verbs from 
adjectives, as gud, yll, lesse, law, riche—a usage still kept up in 
Scotland, but which in the first two cases at least has no parallel 
in modern English. 

All the pieces of this volume are, as we have said, designed for. 
religious instruction; and itis wonderful how small the proportion: 
is with which any reasonable person of our time would be inclined 
to quarrel. Confession to a priestis enjoined ; the virtues of the 
Mass are highly extolled, one whole piece indeed being devoted to 
the subject; and the Sacraments are of course reckoned to be 
seven. On the other hand, we do not think that there isa ee 
word about invocation of Saints, or anything setting forth 
usurped authority of the Bishop of Rome. And, as we so con- 
stantly find in medizval religious cg, cen is nothing of: 
that quasi-controversial tone and colour wn over the whole 
thing, that tendency to dwell Ryere>.t on points characteristic of 
the writer’s own sect or school, which is so common in modern‘ 
writings of the same class, Where everybody is orthodox, where 
nobody doubts about ares where men simply need ex- 
hortation to a more lively holding of their faith and a more perfect - 
carrying it out in their works, the character of religious writings is 

uite different from what it becomes in times when people are 

ways thinking of the difference between opposing parties.. There 
were dissenters in the fifteenth century; but we may doubt 
whether they had made much way in Scotland; and even in 
England they were not so prominent as to make simple and devout 
believers have them constantly before their minds, The conse- 
quence is that in these pieces we get much more on those pease 
on which all Christians agree than on those on which they differ, 
and the greater part of the strictly religious teaching in this volume 
might be put into a modern sermon or g modern book of devotion 
without much risk of giving offence. The short piece on the 
‘‘ Vertewis of the Mess” is naturally the one at which modern 
readers are most likely to stumble. It is certainly ing to 
find words put into the mouth of St. Paul and of Our Lord Him- 
self of which we find no trace in the New Testament :— 

Sanct paul sais that rycht as our lord Ihesu cryst is mar worthi and mor 
a than ony uthir creatur that god maid [is this orthodox ?], sa is 

mess mar worthi and mar preciouss than ony uthir-oresone or sacrifice 
that may be said or maid in this erd. 

And directly after :— 

Item, our lord Ihesu sais that quhat sum euer, thing pat men with clea, 
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mn we have to.ask of Mr. Lumby on a point on which 
no help. What is the meaning of the name of the 
chief pieee here printed, the one which gives its name to the 
meaning of “ Ratis Raving” ? The name 
comes from the author of the piece himself, who tells us, towards 
the end of his first book :— 
Now I the rest the 4 
The quhilk is ratis raving eald, 
ior 
That is rycht nedfull for to knaw, 
As the sentens It wyll schaw. 


Mr. Lumby has no note upon this, aad we cannot find either the 
word raéis or the word raving in the glossarial index. Is raving 
used by the author in the modern sense, or does he by raving 
simply mean dreaming? And, in either case, has raving anything 
to do with the French réver, a word whose own origin is very 
ing? And whatever raving may be, what is ratis? 
e tremble as we ask whether it has anything to do with 
the “ majores mures qui vulgariter vocantur rati” who, accord- 
ing to Giraldus, so irreverently ate up an Irish Bishop’s books, 
and were therefore banished from the island. The black 
species may have crossed with the Dalriadic colony into the 
younger Scotia, as the brown ies seems to have crossed into 
England along with the illustrious House of Hanover and Pro- 
testant succession. But when they have got there, we do not 
see what they have to do with moral instructions about “The 
Foly of Fulys and the Thewis of Wysmen.” And we have un- 
leasant ype whether our rats may not turn out to have as 
ittle to do with the matter as Mr. Furnivall’s gnats. But, rats 
or no rats, the ravings of our worthy author consist of moral 
instructions, most of which are as much to the purpose now as 
they werein the fifteenth century. Nearly at the beginning we are 
taught not to abuse any of the five senses, in reading which we 
looked with special care to see in what way the seemingly harm- 
less sense of smelling can be turned into an engine of sin, Perhaps 
an extravagant lover of perfumes might come under this head ; 
but on this point our raver does not enlarge, but rather speaks 
in a way which shows that he was in his age a sanitary re- 
former :— 
Than sonar slais‘ill air nor suord, 
As men supposis now, veill and mare, 
Tn thair dais than thai did aire, 
That ill corrupciome of aire 
Will schort levyinge and mekle empare 
The men that cuimis quhar it is 
And kepis thaim rakessly and mys3 


And maisteris gud and kindly skill. 
When he gets to the sense of touch, his illustration is curious 
enough. gives grace to those who keep their hands inno- 


cent, and the example given is how “Gothra the bulzene ”—by 
which we are to understand Godfrey of Boulogne was able to 
cut an armed man—was hea foul paynim or a supporter of the 
rebel Rudolf ?—in twain with one blow because he kept his hands 
immocent. There is much to say about loyalty, the word being 
used in the wider sense of strict adherence to engagements in 
general, and we are told how 


Thir lumbartis gevis it mekle price, 

Thair dar weill better traist thar tyll, 

Than tyl! the emperouris wyll, 

Or till his obligatioune, 

Fore ail his riches and renoune. 
Considering that this was most likely written during the reign of 
Frederick the Third, we are not surprised—notwithstanding the 

lendid cope in which he is arrayed at Imsbriick by the 

piety of his penniless son—at the somewhat humiliating com- 


n. 
We should like to know the piece of history or 1 re- 


it in to 
Bot in his riches, 

And neuer of vanite,wald sess,” 

This was the supersériptione 

One mortymar was wrytin doune, 

— he was ded, upune his graif 

wordis ware his ypitaf. 

Is this Mortimer the ey of the century before—famous at 
Nottingham—or who? Mr. Lumby gives no help. There is a 
great deal of good advice in the book, especially about marriage 
and the behaviour of women. Daughters should be married 
while young, and in choosing a wife a man should look out for 
the daughter of a good mother. There is also a very pretty de- 
scription of childhood and its to Altogether, our author, if he 
raved in the strongest sense of the word, certainly kept a good deal 
of method in his madness. “ey 


O'SHAUGHNESSY’S LAYS OF FRANCE* 


_—s book contains an expanded version of five out of the 
twelve Lays attributed to the Anglo-Norman poetesg Mazig 
de France. Mr. O’Shaughnessy would have done well to indi 
however briefly, the mode of treatment which he has adopted 
and itis a blemish in his undertaking that he has preferred tg 
omit any such explanation. Among the Anglo-Norman trowadres, 
Marie holds, if not the first place, at least a very promi One, 
When Normandy was lost to England in 1204, there seems 
have been a considerable emigration to this country of Tsong 
who had become attached to English rule; and among 
Marie is said to have changed her abode. Her Lays at any raty 
were very probably written on this side of the water, and. certainly 
in the early part of the thirteenth century. The only MS 
of them is preserved in the British Museum, and stands No, 97 
in the Harleian Collection. Besides these twelve i 
wrote a collection of Fabliaur, and a sort of Inferno of her own, 
being a description of the descent of one Owayne Miles into gg 
Patrick’s Purgatory. 

The Lays have that peculiar air of romance, always on the 
border of the supernatural, and often passing it, which seems tg 
have been indigenous to France at the dawn of literature, ang 
never to have reached far beyond its limits. A comprehensiyg 
and very capable analysis of them was made early in this cen; 
by a female critic named Betham, and was published in 19) 
Out of the seven Lays which Mr. O'Shaughnessy has left uw. 
touched, the three most remarkable are the “Lai de Frayne” 
“ Bisclaveret,” and “Sir Lanval.” The word bisclaveret was 
Norman equivalent for wer-wolf; and this tale isa very g 
commemoration of the vengeance which overtook the unfaithful 
treacherous wife of a Freuch baron who had the misfortune to be 
plagued by this double existence. Being destined to become g 
wolf on three days in every week, he yielded to the obstinate soli. 
citations of his wife, and revealed the means by which he mi 
be prevented from returning to human form when the fated three 
days were over. She adopts the indicated method, and marries g 

ramour. In the capacity of a tamed wolf the injured baron 
Soca a favourite at court, and is at last able to wreak a terrible 
vengeance on the guilty pair, and to recover his proper body and 
position. The “Lai de Frayne” is, in our opinion, a more worthy 
subject for treatment than any of the rest, and it was a pity to 
omit it in this volume of expanded versions, It describes thie 
fortunes of twin sisters, one of whom is called La Codre (coudrier), 
the hazel, and the other La Frayne (fréne), the ash. , 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s selections are “ Laustic, or the Night 
ingale,” the “ Two Lovers,” “Chaitivel,’ “The Lay of Elidue,” 
and “ Yvenec,” or “ Ywonec,” as it in the MS. These Lays stand 
eighth, sixth, tenth, twelfth, and seventh in the original collection, 
We propose to notice in detail the last two ouly, which am 
worked with especial care, and are both in subject and treatment 
very sufficient specimens of the rest. And we adopt this limita- 
tion the more readily, as the poetry of Mr. Morris’s school, to 
which Mr. O’Shaughnessy belongs, has a decided tendency to 
grow long-winded. We are very far from taking up the extr- 
ordinary position of a writer in the Quarterly Review, and con- 
demning those poets who go for their material and their inspiration 
to @ nearer or a remoter past; and it would not be a good sign for 
the progress of taste if a deaf ear were turned to the lays of 
Chaucer’s “ olde gentil Bretons” (i auncien Bretun curteis). But 
the contemporary workers in this field are apt to run into a 
extreme, and to go on from page to page as if the history of @ 
look or a sigh were the one engrossing topic in the universe. 

The “ Lay of Eliduc” has been very largely added to and altered 
by Mr. O'Shaughnessy. There are about 2,200 lines in his version 
against about 1,190 in the MS. Eliduc is a French baron who, 
falling under the King’s displeasure, quits his e and his wile, 
and goes to try his fortunes in England. England he is 
received with much distinction at the Court of some vague chief 


tain; and with the aid of his ten knights, the small retinue who- 


followed him from France, he is able to save his new friends 
from a formidable invasion, and completely to annihilate the 
foe. The rest of the tale is soon told. Though noble-minded 
in the grain, Eliduc is not proof against admiration and prolonge 
absence; and love grows up between him and the chieftains 
daughter, Guilliadun, who at last returns with him to Francs 
On the voyage a storm rises, and, in her hearing, Elidue is 
charged with being its cause, as he brings home this princes 
while a wife is still living in his palace. Guilliadun swoons to 
death on hearing of her lover’s marriage, and as she dies the 
storm passes away. He lays her in a woodland chapel, where by 
a miracle, after long watching, he discovers the herb that wales 
her from her deathlike trance. And here Mr. O'shengena 
version comes to a most unsatisfactory end, by recording how ti 
true wife pined away, and remarking that, though the barons 
love has blossomed into a new life, he will have a sorry retum 
home at last. The original legend is much more in harmony with 
itself and with the temper and feeling of its age. In it, the wiley 
Guildeluec, is the watcher by the supposed corpse ; it is she who 
miraculously brings about the waking; and when the two womel 
have come to know the truth about themselves and the man t 

love, it is she who withdraws at once, with an idealized generomt, 


* Lays of France ( founded on the Lays of Marie). By Arthur W.£- 
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ian the cloistered life, whither however she is soon followed by 


the others also. 

#Yyenec,” though not enlarged with quite the same freedom of 
tion as “ Eliduc,” has nevertheless been materially altered, 
and shorn of its proper termination, Bertha is the young bride 
of an ogre-baron, who shuts her up in a tower. The supernatural 
nt abounds in the sequel, and the virtues of the Sacrament 
are brought out into prominence. After a long and dreary wait- 
ing, she is visited by a princely lover, who has the power of 
aming a falcon’s shape while passing to her chamber. The 
brings about his death by fixing a dagger-blade to meet the | 
falcon-form at the window; but Bertha is able to pass out from 
the tower, and, reaching the palace of her lover, to find him in his 
r character still able to make his last farewells. After his 
h she gives birth to a son, who was “named in lays” Yvenec 
the Deliverer. Here, again, Mr. O’Shau song | ends abruptly ; 
but the legend goes on to tell how Bertha kept the prince’s sword 
ill the day of her son’s knighthood, and how he was then enabled, 
by the first stroke he struck, to kill the baron who had wronged 

his mother and caused his father’s death. 


These specimens will show sufficiently the kind of method 
which has been adopted in this volume with reference to the 
original. It is nota method to be accepted with anything like 
unqualified approval. All that the author chooses to do is to 
guard hi against the impression that his work is a mere 
translation ; but he guards Marie de France against nothing. No 
reader can be satisfied, without a laborious process which scarcely 
any one will take the trouble to go through, whether this or that 

or line of thought and of feeling is to be attributed to 

ie or to Mr. O'Shaughnessy. The whole position might have 
been set right by what in itself would have an independent 
yalue—namely, a brief appendix, with some few test passages of 
the MS., both in the original form and in a completely literal 


We regret the absence of such an obvious appendage all the 
more because—as we have before remarked in noticing an eavlier 
volume of his—this modern votary of Marie has, in imaginative 
power, keen intuition, and ear, a genuine claim to be a 
poetry, as things go now. There isa passage in the sombre an 
gloomy poem of “Chaitivel” which, among many others that 
deserve to be reproduced, seems to be especially representative. 
Chaitivel was a luckless lover, between whom and his lady, 
Sarrazine, three phantoms of former lovers intervened, with fatal 
and supremely grievous results. Altogether the story had better 
not have been worked out or published; the figures are more 
shadowy even than the scarcely traceable giant-form of the 
Cyclops in Turner’s picture of the retreating ship of Ulysses; 
and it is all gloom, no relief. But the ae of the dwelling- 
plaee of Sarrazine, where she used to lead her forlorn life, is done 
with great beauty and effect :— 

The slow cloud found it sweet to rest 
Over each shadow-haunted tower 
Of her lone castle, and to remain 
Low brooding over that domain 
Of deep autumnal wood and plain 
And mirroring lake that she possest ; 
The pany | summer owned no flower 
Down in the deep and wayward ways 
Ruined and lost about her bower, 
Whose desolation was the nest . 
Of a strange plaintive bird with crest 
Of tarnished fiery feathers. Haze 
Of changeless morn and noon was blue 
Above the still blue of the lake, 
Where, year by year, some long dream grew 
More and more wonderful, and threw 
A stranger spell over wild brake 
And dripping mile of sallow sedge— 
Where the dark bittern and the crake 
Answered with lone unearthly cry, 
Or spectral, on the oozy edge, 
Some tall grey egret with wide eye 
Stood slumbering. 


It would be easy to select a number of isolated touches of real 
merit, like this of the deer in “ Eliduc” :— 
Or where, in wilds of forest grass, 
Through sun and shade was wont to pass 
The shrinking spirit-slender herd 
Of roes. . 
And Mr. O'Shaughnessy is also an accomplished master in those 
peculiar turns of rhythm which are designed to reproduce the 
manner of the medieval originals, In octosyllables like these— 
And the face of his own wife dear 


= 
And prayed Love would bless this and this 


* 
And marble things fair to behold 


there isa halt, a limp, a catch, quite distinct in its effect from the 
foroeful variations of rhythm in the ten-syllable heroic of Milton 
or of Tennyson ; from 
Burnt after them to the bottomless pit, 
or, 


And the sword of the tournay across her throat. 


rat ur and variety do not seem to be at all the qualities 


limping catch of the octosyllable, which is rather 


a reproduction of the quaint manner of an age in which metre had 
not attained its final development. How marked is the mannerism 
which this peculiarity can introduce may be seen ata glance by 
comparing a page of these Lays, or of similar work in the same 
school, with a page of Walter Scott’s octosyllablic writing. —~ 

Our real quarrel—and it is a serious one—with Mr. OShaugh- 
nessy and the school to which he belongs arises from the per- 
sistency with which it appears by them to be held that poetry 
is bound to represent the passion of love, with an increasing free- 
dom pf delineation upon the physical side. A tolerably advanced 
point has been reached already; and, to hear the adherents of 
this school talk, it is not the self-imposed restraints of the school, 
but only the external repression of accepted social morality, that 
prevents the limit from being indefinitely extended. Two leading 
propositions appear to underlie the efforts of this school; first, 
that the passion of love is by far the most important element 
in human life; secondly, that art is entitled, even if it is not 
under an obligation, to give distinct re notation and ex- 
pression to everything that 7s. When the first of these doc- 
trines is urged, either by implication in some poem or directly 
in its defence, we certainly do feel grateful that there is still at 
work so vigorous and masterly a hand as George Eliot’s to 
remind poets and lovers, and everybody in general, that there are 
such things as law and duty, besides passion; and that, on the 
whole, the more dignified course for a reasonable being, inheriti 
the results of many ages of cultivation, would be to subordinate 
passion to law, rather than to worship passion until it begins to 
revert towards the fetish influences of very early or very barbarous 
times. Mr. Swinburne has pushed to sufficiently offensive 
lengths the second doctrine about the universality of representa- 
tion, without reserve, as the right, if not the duty, of art; though 
even he has hitherto remained far behind the brutal inde- 
cencies of Walt Whitman. In his version of the Lays of Marie 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy has in too many passages carried this treatment 
of his art to an excess which we are bound to censure and regret 
alike on moral and on literary grounds. Art committed to this 
fatal theory of the abandonment of all reserve—art, that is to 
say, divorced from law, and from the accumulated results of 
moral progress—is not only self-destructive, as history proves 
again and again, but tends to spread disorganization and destruc- 
tion in society and in the individual consciousness, as far as its 
influence reaches. 

Our protest against this perversion of art will no doubt be met 
with contempt by not a few adherents of the view which we are 
discussing ; but it will be the contempt of those who have got 
out of gear with the higher life, not of the intellect only, but of 
feeling also. 2 


EASTLAKE’S GOTHIC REVIVAL.* 


HAT great reaction from the Renaissance which has charac- 

terized the present century, and which has stamped indelible 
traces on the current art and literature of Europe, deserves and 
demands an historian. Mr. Eastlake, the Secretary of the Institute 
of Architects, has undertaken, in the volume before us, to trace 
the course of this movement in one of its most important de- 
velopments—that of architecture. It may be doubted, perhaps, 
whether the time has even yet come for an impartial review of 
the whole revival. A man would be very bold indeed who 
should pretend to prophesy the future phases of this memor- 
able intellectual outburst. Who can tell with any accuracy, from 
the signs of the times, whether the Gothic Revival has culmi- 
nated, or has begun to wane again, in the perpetual flux 
and reflux of thought and sentiment? On the other hand, it 
is clear that, unless the materials for a complete history of 
this new Renaissance of the nineteenth century are speedily 
collected, many of them will perish from men’s memories. 
We shall see, in our examination of Mr. Eastlake’s volume, 
that with all his pains and industry some important facts have 
escaped his research or have been forgotten. This reflection 
enhances our sense of gratitude to this accomplished writer for 
the zeal and impartiality with which he has undertaken, without 
further delay, a difficult and very important task. 

Wisely contenting himself with his own special study of the. 
building art, Mr. Eastlake, as the somewhat verbose title of his 
book tells us, attempts to show how the taste for medieval 
architecture, which was never quite extinct in a has lately 
been revived among us. Here, to begin with, he has laid hold of 
an important truth. Gothic architecture had not quite died out 
when the revival began. We scarcely know what Mr. Eastlake 
intends his readers to understand by the “two last” (he 
should have said “ last two”) centuries; but it is certain that 
the traditions of what is more properly called Pointed architec- 
ture have survived, in stone-producing districts, to our own days, 
Geology has had much to do with it; just as the fact that Paris 
commands so beautiful a material for building has given that 
city a stone architecture instead of a brick one. In the counties 
of England where good building stone is not procurable, the use 
of brick has helped to drive the Pointed style out of the field, 
except indeed in those districts where the abundance of native 
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Soe has favoured the retention of the older architectural 
corms. 

In his laudable desire to keep clear of ecclesiastical contro- 
versies, Mr. Eastlake perhaps —* though unconsciously, the 
influence which the Caroline Churchmen exerted in stemming the 
flowing tide of revived Classicism. He speaks indeed of Laud’s 
church of St. Catherine Cree, in Leaden Street, and of his 
collegiate buildings at Oxford, and he briefly mentions Cosin’s 
works at Bishop Auckland and at Brancepeth. But other examples 
might be found. Strange to say, for example, the chapel 
of Peterhouse, Cosin’s most memorable work, is not noticed. 
Indeed we incline to think from internal evidence, though it is 
difficult to believe it, that Mr. Eastlake has never visited Cam- 
bridge at all. Generally in his book we have been pleased to 
notice proofs of personal inquiry and examination in most of his 
criticisms. But his accounts of works in Cambridge are unusually 
meagre, and seem to be ge at second-hand. Indeed in the long 
list of “selected examples of Gothic buildings erected between 
1820 and 1870” (which forms a kind of appendix at the end of 
this volume), the very early and most remarkable . eres of the 
Gothic Revival contributed by Wilkins in Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and by Rickman in St. John’s College, find no place. 
We conclude that Mr. Eastlake never saw them, nor heard of them. 
But no history of the Gothic Revival can be in any sense complete 
without a comparison of the influence exerted by the two ancient 
Universities on the secular and religious architecture of England. 

With this abatement—which, however, is not an inconsiderable 
one—Mr. Eastlake’s summary of the gradual decline of the Gothic 
‘traditions in English architecture may be read with profit. He is 
scrupulously fair to Sir Christopher Wren, though his own 
sympathies are with the Pointed school. We doubt, however, if 
he has given that great architect credit enough for his sense of 
Gothic proportion. It is Wren’s detail that is so disappointing in 
his Gothic buildings. The masses and outlines are generally most 
satisfactory. Witness, for instance, his noble tower of St. Mary 
Aldermary in the City, which might have been made, and ought 
bs all cost) to have been made, a leading feature in the new 
‘Queen Victoria Street. It is still possible to see the tower from 
one side ; but an encroaching pile of warehouses has destroyed a 
matchless architectural effect. The twin western towers of West- 
minster Abbey, again, are charmingly proportioned, when seen 
from a distance—as, for example, from the Serpentine Bridge in 
Hyde Park—tilling up the bottom of the valley down which the 

est Bourne used to find its way to the Thames. It is only the 
detail, not the mass, that is bad in these towers. We probably 
owe more than we know of to Wren for his magnanimity in 
not altogether proscribing Gothic at Westminster; as Inigo 
Jones would certainly have done in Old St. Paul’s had he had 
the opportunity. Wren’s declaration, in his interesting report on 
the Abbey, which Mr. Eastlake quotes, to the effect that “he 
would strictly adhere to [the Gothic style] throughout the whole 
intention ” of his projected and partly accomplished restoration, 
is very remarkable. As there is nothing very new in them, we 
= over some interesting discussions of the influence which 

orace Walpole’s dilettantism had on the continuance and the 
revival of the Gothic style among us. We come next to Batty 
Langley, who is little more than a name to architectural students 
ofour time. He is often quoted in derision; but most readers 
know little or nothing about him. Such persons will find in these 
pages s very amusing account of the once famous book in which he 
and his brother so far patronized the Gothic style as to improve 
it and reduce it to five orders, in harmony with the scientific laws of 
Vitruvian art. Mr. Eastlake, however, is quite right in giving Batty 
Langley a place in his catena of those who had a share in keeping 
alive the Gothic sentiment. He is on newer ground—to us at least 
—when he ——- to chronicle actual eighteenth-century works 
in a quasi-Pointed style, such as those which Thomas Barrett 
carried out, in 1782, in Lee Priory, Kent (near Canterbury, though 
Mr. Eastlake forgets to tell us so), afterwards well known as the 
seat of Sir Egerton Brydges’s private press, and very recently im- 
proved by Mr. Gilbert Scott and Sir William Chambers, in 1771, 
at Milton Abbas. It would have added largely to the usefulness 
and interest of the work if some illustrations of these forgotten 
designs had been given. Beckford’s fantastic “abbey ” at Font- 
hill occupies a large space in Mr. Eastlake’s summary. It was the 
work of James Wyatt, “the destructive,” who touched no ancient 
building that he did not spoil. Would that he had kept himself 
to such harmless vagaries as Fonthill, and spared us the interior 
of Salisbury! At this very moment the paintings of the vaulted 
roof of the choir of Salisbury are being renewed, in memory of 
the late Bishop, by Messrs. Clayton and Bell. The ruthless 
whitewash applied by Wyatt had so destroyed the medieval 
distemper work that it is scarcely possible to decipher a single 
figure or a single legend. It was a wanton and most cruel 
destruction; and must have been a costly one, when the expense 
of scaffolding is taken into account. Mr. Eastlake is almost 
needlessly tender to Wyatt’s memory, and says more for his 
works of Gothic restoration at Windsor and Belvoir than we are 
quite prepared to ep. by That Nash ever attempted to design 
country houses in a Gothic manner will be new, we think, to most 
readers. James Essex, of Cambridge, was on the whole the fore- 
most of his contemporaries as a practical reviver of Gothic. Mr. 
Eastlake says of him that “he may be fairly described as the first 
ara ge architect of the last century who made a study of 

othic. 

Simultaneously with the revived taste for medieval architec- 


ture which is exemplified in the last-mentioned country seats 
and many others here enumerated, such as Elvaston, Donnington, 
Hawarden, Knowsley, Eaton, and Eastnor, the growth of a come. 
sponding literature is to be observed. One of the first revival 
as distinguished from the mere antiquaries, was that rolific write 
John Britton, who, born in 1771, did not die till 1858. His Cathe. 
dral Antiquities in particular must have produced a very great effect 
in spreading a love and admiration for the ecclesiastical Pointed 
style in its highest forms. Among other writers who contributeg 
to the progress of the movement were the elder Pugin and hi, 
colleague Willson. But of all these James Carter, using the 
Gentleman’s Magazine as his organ, did the best yeoman’s seryicg 
in the cause of revival by remonstrating against unn 
destruction and arguing for careful restoration of archi 
remains. His writings mark the progress from purely archwolo. 
gical description to the fervent spirit which distinguished the 
earlier apostles of the movement. 

The names of Cottingham, J. C. Buckler, John Shaw (who 
built Christ’s Hospital), Poynter (who designed St. Katherine’ 
Hospital in Regent's Park), James Savage (to whom we owe the 
really fine church of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, notable for its vaulteq 
roof), Blore, Rickman, and Salvin, are the most distinguisheg 
practical architects of what Mr. Eastlake rather unhappily call 
the pre-Puginesque period. The list of contemporary writers 
includes the names of Millers, the historian of Ely, Dr. Milner of 
Winchester, and Whewell. By a most singular omission My, 
Eastlake makes no mention whatever of two men still more 
eminent as architectural writers, Thomas Hope and Professor 
Willis. We cannot account for this oversight ; more especi 
as Whewell is expressly commemorated as having introduced the 
Pointed styles of the Continent to English students. It wag 
Thomas Hope who was actually the first, in his History of Ard 
tecture, to do justice to the Romanesque and Pointed architecture 
of the Continent. And Professor Willis is, both for foreign and 
home architecture, facile princeps among professional writers, We 
hope most sincerely, in the interest of historical truth and justi 
that Mr. Eastlake may be called upon to produce a new edition of 
his work, in which these grave omissions may be rectified. Our 
space has been exhausted in considering the first half of the 
volume before us. We hope to notice the later history of the 
Gothic Revival in a second paper. 


THE CHOICE OF A DWELLING.* 


ig os are few subjects about which an ordinary Englishman 
finds himself so much at sea as the means of protecting 
himself in taking or building a house. Whether he intends to 
rent, buy, build, or restore a mansion, villa, cottage, or town- 
house, his dreams are harassed with visions of architects, con- 
tractors, artisans, all of whom, he feels, know him to bea 
novice, and listen with scarcely suppressed pity to his crude 
ideas upon a subject which concerns the very comfort of his life, 
It needs no small application to master plans and specifications; 
and when this stage of adult education is past, there remains a 
sense of ignorance of details, and of unfamiliarity with the nomen 
clature of architecture and construction, which he does not like 
to confess, or to remedy by sitting humbly at the feet of the 
architect or clerk of the works. In this strait, the natural 
resource is a book which will furnish simple folk with the 
results of skilled experience; and though it is seldom wise to 
quote book-learning to practical people, yet, with a really handy 
volume upon such a subject as house-building, an intelligent reader 
might, without distressing himself, so far post himself up in the 
details and verbiage of the craft he has to encounter as to be able 
to understand the matters under discussion, and to save himself from 
being led blindfold into undertakings which he has never contem- 
lated. But till now the handbook meet for laymen such as we 
sn described has been a desideratum. Laxton’s Builder’s Price- 
Book, a very useful annual to those who are involved in much 
brick and mortar, is too strictly professional, and deals only with 
one side and branch of the subject. The English Gentleman’ 
House, by Mr. Robert Kerr, though a very suggestive and able 
volume, is enough to frighten average house-builders by the 
sumptuousness of its conceptions, and the magnificence of scale 
on which the points “ generally necessary ” to an English dwelling, 
in the writer’s view, are elaborated ; however masterly it may bem 
its own way, it cannot pretend to perform the functions of a hand- 
book. But the same publisher who brought out Mr. Kerr's work 
has just performed a similar service for a a handy book, by 
an experienced and skilful architect, Mr. Gervase Wheeler. 
Mr. Murray’s advice and practical assistance are acknowledged 
with much frankness in the preface, and the public is at length 
provided with a well-arranged manual on all questions conn 
with the erection or purchase of a dwelling, written, as far as poe 
sible, in untechnical language, and adapted, it seems to us, t0 
the needs of the most ambitious as well as the humblest-minded 
of intending housebuilders. And at a time when the Prince 
of Wales's illness and the supposed defects of drainage and 
ventilation at Scarborough and Sandringham have been the 
text of many an exhortation to householders to overhaul theit 


* A Practical Handbook of Useful Information on all nee connected 
unth Hiring, Buying, or Building a House, with its Stables and Garden 
~ By Gervase Wheeler, Architect. London: John Murray. 
1671. 
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jomestie arrangements and set their dwellings in order, the 
appearance of the Choice of a Dwelling is sae borne opportune, 
especially as it devotes more than one valuable chapter to Sahonks 
gnd water-supply, and to those details in house-arrangement as to 
qhich we are so much at the mercy of the plumber. 

In the first of the volume, which is taken up with matters 

jminary to house-building or house-occupying, soils, materials, 
and sites are discussed in their order; and though it is premised 
that gravel, rock, sandy loam, and chalk are better foundation-soils 
than clay, yet, failing a choice, we are told how to make the best 
of clay by drainage, which, besides removing noxious fluids from 
within a house, shall carry off the surface water which is apt to 
clog the external and internal area of a heavy undrained soil, and 
by evaporation to become a serious evil. With proper drainpipes 

toconvey water to an ultimate discharge, clay may be made a 
gtisfactory building substratum, and in these pages the secret of 
gificiently deep and uniform excavation, and lining with a bed of 
concrete, is expounded so lucidly that the reader who has to face the 
dread ordeal of “beginning to build” may, without any intense 
strain of mind, discover how to protect himself against careless 
contractors or workmen. With an open-air drain round external 
walls, and a system of house-drainage starting from below the 
lowest level of the lowest part of the building, collected to one 
point and led thence by the main drain, with as few junctions and 
turnings as may be, to the outfall, and with an.yp at hand to show 
the direction, depth, and ramification of thesystem of house-drains, 
there need be no uneasiness on this point, especially if the con- 
tractor has taken care to secure clear pipes, plenty of water, and a 

ual fall, and has rap every connecting drain at the point of 
tion. A most valuable section is devoted to the ventilation 

of drains; and a special caution to get rid of accumulations 
of noxious gases and the flow of foul air by means of an upright 
ipe carried above the gutter levels, and discharging high enough 
to keep clear of any upper windows (p. 10), will be read at the 
nt time with as much interest as profit. Ventilation, indeed, 

in all its applications is a problem which is thoroughly met in the 
book before us, as will be conceived when we note that the some- 
what unsightly tubular excrescence which runs up the external 
angle of the turret of an otherwise —— country house 
in the vignette at the head of Mr. Wheeler’s preface, is a 
ventilating flue connected with the ceilings of the principal rooms. 

Equally careful provisions and suggestions are made with regard 
to an ample and wholesome supply of water for all purposes; and 
hints on filtration, on trapping waste-pipes of cisterns at the 
entrance of the drain, and on the often vexatious question of well- 
sinking—which is seldom carried deep enough—are given to the 
content of any puzzled householder. He may also by a study of 
the second oe od learn how to tell good materials from bad, and 
9, indirectly at least, to gauge the honesty of a builder or contractor. 
Ifwe may not fathom our fellow-man, we may at least tell the 
honest brick by its ring and shape; and the mixture of garden 
mould and road scrapings with pit-sand which is often sold for 
“ballast” to make into mortar with strong lime, with dry rot and 
perishing mortar as its results, will readily be detected by any 
one who has been put on his guard by this volume. 

It is, indeed, no little matter to understand the proper 
constituent parts of mortar and eement, se much have they 
todo with the binding together of the masses of stone or 
brick about which Mr. Wheeler has so much ta say in the 
proper place. He winds up an account of the chief build- 
ing stones by a — that, as in France, a Govern- 
ment Commission should be issued to report upon the supply, 
nature, and relative value of the various kinds. Though 
not decidedly hostile to artificial stones, such as Ransome’s 
patent and others, it is easy to see that our author hasan archi- 
tect’s oe against them ; norare we aware that he has even 
alluded to those preservative or reparative washes with which, as 
in the cage of the Houses of Parliament, it has been proposed to 
make perishable stone “ beautiful for ever.” But on the uses and 
paper laying of encaustic tiles, which are best laid, according to one 
of Mr. Minton’s workmen, upon a timber floor covered with a sheet 
of stout zine to avoid shrinkage ; on the best roofing materials, as to 
which Mr. Wheeler has a strong leaning to good Bangorslates, which 
may be tested by ring and touch ; and on the tounge and seasoning 
of timbers, he is the reverse of reserved or uncommunicative. 
Upon the subject of slates he in more than one place recommends 
the wonderfully thin veneers into which they can now be split for 
the lining of cisterns, as well as of winter wardrobes and linen- 
closets. Backed with cement, these thin sheets of slate, which 
can be split to the thinness of a sixteenth part of an inch, would 
effectually exclude moth or vermin, and the shelves and compart- 
ments — be of the same clean and durable material. Floor 
timbers, Mr. Wheeler thinks, should be deeper than is commonly 
the case, in order to secure strength and stiffness. In a later 
portion of his work he recommends the construction, as is 
sometimes the fashion in Holland or the United States, of a double 

» We pass over the chapter on choice of a situation, because 
the suitable aspect and the arrangement of outlook, as well as 
the cautions against the proximity of trees, unless it be a cedar 
or two or a tree of umbrageous top for coolness in the vicinity 

4 larder, are points pretty generally known even to amateurs in 
house-building. Our space also forbids our noticing the hints as 
a “house to let” contained. in the first chapter of the second 

At the same time, it is only fair to say that any one who 
them up in his memory need never taken unawares 

“ to what he has a right to claim of his landlord, nor be at 


fault as to what are fixtures, what are removable and w! 
are debateable fittings. He will know how to guard hi 
against smoky chimneys, and inst loose and cheap door- 
handles, with shank and screw-hole out of which the screw is for 
ever getting lost. It has happened to ourselves to have been 
supplied with door-handles the knobs of which actually might be 
crunched into shapelessness by a fairly strong hand ; and therefore 
we welcome “the door-knob with moveable collar round 
the shank of the handle, attached by screws to the face of the 
door, the other end of the knob going through with the door, and 
being permanently fastened thereto” (see p. 238); All sorts of 
preliminary advice to those who contemplate building, on esti- 
mates, plans, i architects, clerks of the works, and 
similar precautions, will be found in Chapters v.—vii.; while as 
to the wre of a house, it is a golden suggestion that he should 
always, if possible, get a year’s previous tenancy, so as to have 
summered hie prof only in England, 
e author’s experience of hi ‘ession, not in 
but also in sania, enables him to offer many valanlihb 
tions for the re-arrangement, as well as the yor novo, of 
houses whether in town or country. The fault he finds with our 
town houses is their want of depth, arising probably from the 
difficulty about opm hog far end of a deep room in our dark 
atmosphere, as we m the desire to get a backyard or small 
garden in the rear. The former difficulty he would cure bya 
rearrangement of windows, heightening of rooms, and judicious 
choice of colours for papering. The back external area he would 
sacrifice, except so far as to allow a small paved air-space. It is 
worth while to study Mr. Wheeler’s application of his New York 
experience to English town-houses, although there are some features 
of internal arrangement which the different habits of society in 
this country render unn . One of the most noteworthy 
features in the special = of the house erected by him in Phila- 
delphia is the octagonal planning of the dining-room, allowing 
as it does ample space for the front door and entrance 7) 
well as corners for a fire-proof safe, a private store-closet, and other 
conveniences. This — off of corners, sometimes externally as 
well as internally, is indeed a great hobby of Mr. Wheeler's, and 
often a very successful one, though we are not quite sure that such 
a corner is ever, when it can be avoided, the place for a fireplace. 
In PP 142-6 the author gives a plan and details of a London house 
with considerable depth, with li , dining-room, serving-room, 
and dressing-room upon the ground floor; front and back drawing- 
room with connecting ante-room on the first story ; and, on three 
bedroom floors above, as many as nine — and smaller sleeping 
rooms, with three dressing-rooms and bath-rooms, box-rooms, 
linen-closets, and so forth. Ina eros pee of view, the town- 
houses in pairs with a common party , and an external wall 
with side area for light and air to each, are highly to be com- 
mended, as allowing the transit of all house-drains, soil, and waste- 
pipes to the exterior side area, where they can be readily got at 
‘or cleansing and repair. 

Equally happy and more diversified are Mr. Wheeler’s plans for 
suburban and country-houses, as to which one capital bit of advice 
is not to build too much at once. “Much of the justly praised 
Picturesqueness of our English country-houses arises from the 
additions which successive owners have made to the family home- 
stead, and which often result in a peculiar charm unobtainable 
in a building planned and completed in one operation.” Ho 
might have added, that besides the picturesqueness thus added 
to the exterior, there is an attraction to most minds in the 
irregular-shaped rooms which are often the result of an addi- 
tion to the original homestead—as where the addition of a square 
ar oblong space for an external court or garden is made to a narrow 
study with an arch connecting them, or a kind of apse is added to 
an already well-proportioned room. The prevailing fashion of ample 
bays is one which cannot be too much praised, and of this fashion 
Mr. Wheeler makes excellent use. He has also from his American 
experience contracted a fondness for verandahs which serves him 
in good stead in several of his best plans for suburban or coun’ 
residences, To our thinking, his parsonages require to be regard 
Jess as parsonages proper than as the dwellings of professional or 
business men who do not aim at a very handsome or costly man- 
sion. In accommodation and cost they would frighten the secretary 
of a Diocesan Church Building Society. One feature in them, how- 
ever, is very well conceived ; we mean the private room opposite 
the library and hard by the vestibule, which all who have the 
charge of a parish find so convenient as a “ speak-a-word ” room. 
But five principal bedrooms, with four in the wing, two dres- 
sing-rooms, a bath-room, &c., &c., strike us as too & pro- 
vision for a house which will change hands in each generation, and 
which, while suitable for a clergyman who has pupils, means, and 
a large family, will be a tax upon the childless couple who may 
come after him and will have to keepit up. Very good and com- 
plete is the ~ of the symmetrical villa of brick with stone 
dressings, of Italian architecture, square outline, but pleasingly 
varied elevation. The library, sixteen feet square, is under the 
campanile, which is carried a full story above the roof, and has 
a large bedroom on the top floor. A verandah surrounds the 
drawing-room and morning-room, which are on either side of the 
library, and a corridor from the drawing-room leads to the — 
vestibule and to the conservatory. The dining-room in this as 
in all Mr. Wheeler’s plans is conveniently connected with the 
kitchen, a serving-room and butler’s pantry alone intervening, 
but not so as ‘to interrupt direct access. Considering the 
amount of eonverience and accommodation, we sh call 
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this villa: cheap at the author's estimate of 3,000/. But the house 
upon which we have set our affections is the large stone house 
with a tower, of which there is a drawing in the vignette, and 
which we learn was erected on a beautiful site on the slope of 
the Berkshire hills, Massachusetts, U.S. It is of irregular plan, 
and was designed to afford views of the wild scenery of the surround- 
ing: country. Hence itslargesquare tower at the outer corner of the 
entrance; the windows of the square billiard-room in which com- 
mand the 1 in every direction. Thick stone walls exclude 
heat, and a moderate area of glasssecures pleasant internal tempera- 
ture. The ground story of the tower is the library, 24 ft. square, 
and. above the billiard-room is a parapet and flat cement roof, over 
which is an open-air “specula.” Another pleasant break of the 
ity of this plan is the boudoir on the right of the entrance 

-with aroom intervening. This has an octagonal projecting 
carried up to the roof as a lesser tower, and affording the 
same feature to the room above, which is the young lady’s sitting- 
room, with an adjacent work-room for her maid. All the details 
of this house are in keeping, and its arrangements strike us as 
well nigh. perfect. It has but one long corridor, a great recom- 
mendation in'the author's eyes; though we are far from sure that 
corridors have-not their utility, as they certainly have their charm. 
When fairly broad, they serve fora promenade: the dances 


at ball. 
Many hints about less expensive dwellings than those we have 
gines. at. might be culled from this handbook, but our few 


remaining notes must. be @ propos of the “several parts of a 
house,” which form the subject of a later chapter. Mr. Wheeler 
obeys: a. sound instinct when he rebels-against the old theory of 
i furniture and dark flock papers for dining-rooms. In the 
, too, he attaches due weight to the windows at the end 
ides; and the recess for a table with front and side 
hts to catch the best aspect’ at each hour of the day. <A 
bay or oriel with a cushioned immovable seat or locker, 
end of the room, facing Hast, where the sun is 
e windows by noon, is very desirable. And besides the 
ation of book-cases, for which the author provides, it is 
importance’ to insist on the shelves being of sufficient thiclmess 
aad of such moderate length, or with such frequent supports, 
as to prevent the weight of the books causing them to bend 
and give way. We see no notice of a plan which is very 
useful. for arranging the leather work at the top of each row of 
books—namely, to glue it to oak strips attached to the shelves by 
a hinge, so as to facilitate the leather being raised to remove a 
book or books. But the suggestion in p. 21 5 of fixing the library 
window. roller-blinds.at the bottom in of top, with a cord 
Pessing over a pulley above, and allowin 


hart w, is a very happy and, to us, original device. 
hints for drawing-room decoration, for billiard-rooms, 
kitchens, Xc:, are clever and practical. The is. well con- 
ceived,.too, though, if on a large seale, it would be worth while 
to have patent rinsing-machines, and hot closets for steam-dry- 
img the clothes passing through them upon clothes-horses, as de- 
scribed: by Mr. Kerr. Much more might we say of this excel- 
lent vade-mecum, of its sound advice as to — a had ar- 
rangements, terraces, covered carriage-ways, everything, in 
short, entering into the category of ~ and 
It is easy to predict that it will take its place as a permanent book 
of reference on the subject of which it treats, and there can be 
no doubt that it will be the means of saving much time, worry, 
and ex to inexperienced persons who consult it when about 
to build or buy a house, 


A WOMAN’S FAITH.* 


WE may perhaps yenture to entertain a hope that novel 
readers in the stirring events of the last two years will have 
become surfeited with mere incident, however exciting, and will 


onee more ask for delineation and development of character. It . 


may, however, be the case that increase of appetite grows by what 
it feeds'on, and that those who only a few months-ago, if their 
morning: paper did not contain an account of some bloody fight or 

, cried, “ Pie upon this quiet lifé; there is nothing in the 
peper,” will still expect to have their “six or seven dozen” 
jsiled for them, if not in real life, at all events in fiction. The 
influence of the telegraph moreover, we fear, will be unfavourable 
to a quiet style of peace and in the constant supply which it 
furnishes: of startling incidents, in what may perhaps be called 
Reuter’s English, will do but little to foster a taste for those novel- 
ists in whose pages adulteries and murders are not as frequently 

ated as the text in along sermon. We would suggest that a 
skilful writer might perhaps combine the advantages of the old and 
new styles, and so might please the taste of twosets of readers. He 
might, bya plan which we shall presently unfold, give a most minute 
delineation of character, and yet avail himself of all the resources 
of modern science in producing startling incidents. All that is 
required is. to combine the old letter-written novel with modern 
t y. If, for instance, a modetn Clarissa Harlowe were 
living in India and her correspondent were im England, letters could 
be written as long as those of last century, and character and 
incident could be as slowly and as minutely unfolded. At the same 
time, for those who are as eager for the rapid development of a plot 


* 4 Woman's Faith. By the Author of “Ethd,” &c. &c. 3 vols, 
Lendon: Sampson Low & Co. 1872. 
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as persons who travel on the Great Eastern Railway are for theeng 
of their journey, there could be sent by cable, not only & summa, 
of each important. letter, but also a notice of each important 
event. Even those who read the story in full would eeasionally 
find a curious kind of interest in the news that came by tele. 
graph; for while they were watching how the various charaeter, 
were rding the incidents that. were surrounding, them, and the 
hopes and. fears they were entertaining, they themselves would 
often, by the previous insertion of some brief telegram, be aware 
what the issue had been. The heroine might, for imstanes, jp, 
long course of letters from India, have been describing the maki 
nations.of the villain of the piece, and the plot he wag slowly 
weaving round her. When the story was at its minutest agg 
things at their blackest, a telegraph, brief but impressive, would 
arrive, mae that “Vice was defeated and Virtue tg, 
umphant.” The letters brought, however, by the next two g 
three mails would all be of the most desponding order, and the 
reader, aware that. his beloved heroine was saved, would study 
without the pain of anxiety her efforts and alarms, and at th 
same time would be full of eagerness to learn how she had 
managed to escape. It might be objected that a story set. befor 
the reader on such a method as this, where the general narratiyg 
was often a month behind the most striking events, would hayg 
lost much of that breathless interest which the unfolding of a sj). 
fully arranged plot.affords. But we must remember that, on theong 
hand, our plan.is confessedly a compromise between two q 
schools-of novel-writing, and, on the other hand, that the intereg, 
would be:just as often excited as lessened if the telegraph part of 
the book were skilfully managed. It will be some while howe 
we fear, before a. book appears written on this plan, though we do 
not reserve our invention for ourselves, but throw it open to the 
world. Meanwhile, till we can have a story thus written which wil] 
please every one, we must be content to go on dividing ournoyelg 
for the most.part into two classes. We shall still have the novel 
of incident and the novel of character. There are doubtleg 
many novelists who more or less successfully combine both, but 
we generally find that those who deal in a rapid successioy 
of — incidents do not attempt to delineate character: 
and that those who attempt to delineate character do not. deal 
in a rapid succession of startling incidents. If, however, as at 
the outset of our remarks we hoped might be the cas, 
novel readers have had enough of startling incidents to serve them 
for some time, and would like a little repose in the fictions they 
read, we can with a good conscience recommend to them 4 
Woman's Faith. It might be objected that, however 
with perhaps one exception, the story is from what are 
sensational scenes, the rate of mortality nevertheless is exces- 
sively high. The heroine’s sister dies, her mother dies, her 
dies, the hero’s bosom friend dies; and the wild Italian gi 
the heroine’s unknown rival, dies. And yet so clearly is the 
author averse to dying scenes that, with the exception of the 
baby, all of them die off the stage. From the very openi 
scene, too, we are led to expect a tolerably rapid cacao 
deaths, as three of the characters are introduced to us in a very 
weak state of health. ‘That the rate of mortality therefor 
should be high is as natural‘as itis in St. Pancras Worlchouse, and 
does not afford any just grounds of astonishment or complaint, 

The plot is simple enough. Two women are in love with one 
man; the one, Margaret Herapath, a pure, a English 
girl, the other, Candida, a passionate, unscrupulous Italian 

irl, Candida, by detaining some letters, makes the hero, Richard 

randon, believe that Margaret is faithless to him, and so keeps 
him for her own lover for two years. In ‘the end he finds out how 
he had been deceived, and marries Margaret, without, however, 
having the courage to avow the intimacy that had existed between 
him and Candida. Candida, finding herself deserted, though not 
left unprovided for, revenges herself by giving Margaret proofs of 
her husband’s former intimacy with her, and by sunlleg their new- 
born baby. The baby dies from exposure to the weather, but 
throughout this double trial Margaret still shows herself “a 
Faithful Wontan.” The story, by the way, we would observe, 
bears two names. On the title-page it is called ‘A Woman's 
Faith,” but the heading of each page is “A Faithful Woman.” 
Candida herself soon afterwards dies in a hospital, penitent. and for- 

iven. Margaret adopts the child that her rival had borne to Richard 

randon, and brings it up as her own son. The first scene of the 
story is laid in Rome, and the hero, in a series of letters to his 
friend, an English country parson, gives a lively and interesting 
description of the society of that capital. These letters are the 
cleverest ‘part of the whole book, and in a very pleasant manner 
they gradually introduce us to all the characters, few as the 
are in number, of the story. We have Rosie, Margaret's inv 
sister, who, with all the suffering of a sick couch, manages, a8 9 
many women in real life do manage, in the intervals of pain tobe 
the liveliest in her talk, and the warmest in her sympathies with 
the pleasures of others, though she cannot herself share in them. 
She has many a discussion with the hero, upholding England, 
from which she is an unwilling exile, against Italy, where he lives 
by choice. He had on one occasion “ ostentatiously shivered ” at 
the very notion of an English spring, when not only Rosie, but 
also Margaret, thus attack him :— 
anny Margaret ! and to think of those April mornings on the Greywoot 

“ And the beech-wootls in early May! and the Mttle copses, blue with 
hyacinths! and the singing of the birds!” 

“Yes; we've no such Virtis Aere, Mr. Brandon. They’re too used to the 
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go ARE ises for it, here. I never could have imagined such an 
sanshine until I heard one here, the other day. He 
ano Shiv li ly, blasé, poor fellow, and his wings and his voice both 
hued him. Did you ever happen to hear an English skylark, Mr. 
Brandon ? 4 

Besides Rosie we are introduced to pretty Mrs. Portland, whose 
enthusiastic talk was not unevenly den by her husband’s 
matter-of-fact brevity. Perhapsat times her garrulity is too fully 
reported ; but, on the whole, she in her long , and her 
pusband in his short speeches, are cleverly drawn characters. 
Brandon tells his friend of his first meeting with Margaret, of the 
fmt time he heard her voice. He had been riding along, and 
ghile stopping his horse to gaze 

the.almost dazzling brilliance of a kind of “drift” of those blossoms 
ey had lodged about the spreading reots of s22ne finely grown oak-trees, 
be heard a voice, coming from the wood, say, 

«We must gather plenty of them for Resie. How she would love to see 
them here! How she would—oh, if the poor darling could only have come 
with wsto-day! This lovely, lovely, | day! 

seemed as if the voice would naturally have burst into singing, only 
for the underlying pathos of this tender regret. 
luckily at this moment to get his horse badly lamed, 
Bee orerything was provided that was needed to lead to an 
introduction. Everything would have gone on smoothly enough, 
and one volume instead of three would have easily contained the 
whole story, had it not unfortunately been the case that where 
was lodging there also, was her rival, the unscrupulous 
Candida. Brandon had some months before been kind to this 
ai when she was ill, and without knowing it had won her love. 

‘or some weeks love-making goes on very pleasantly and steadily, 
when, as ill-luck would have it, Brandon hears that his bosom 
friend in England has fallen so onningy © that he must at 
once hurry from Rome to his bed-side. his absence Rosie 
dies, and the Herapaths also return to England. The letters that 

had sent to her lover, through Candida’s treachery, never 
even the , and when he hastens back to Rome it is to 
find that he has lost all trace of her. The hurried journey and 
the double anxiety he has hed jugee too much for him, and, com- 
bined with the unhealthiness of the Campagna in summer, strike 
him down’ with a fever. He is nursed through it by Candida, 
and, on his partial recovery, hears from a gossiping correspondent 
in England that Margaret is starting for America, and in all pro- 
bability will soon be married. A man’s faith, we fear, is weaker 
than.a woman’s, for he at once yields to despair, while Candida, 
ina“tearless frenzy,” reveals to him her passion, which as yet 
was waknown to him. 


Two the over in silence. At the end of that 
time suddenly meets Margaret, and 
leans that she has throughout been faithful to him. They are 
son married; but who ever heard of a marriage only half-way 
throngh the second volume that boded any good? The sufferings, 
the remorse, and the faith that are told of in the sequel of the 

, we have already briefly described. The chief merit of the 
= lies in the characters t and her sister Rosie, which 
are very well drawn, and in the lively conversations and descriptions 
ofa quiet society in which the book abounds. We must remark, 
however, that the story might have been in many places cut down 
with advantage. The author writes with facility and accuracy, 
and no doubt finds a constant in the easy run of her + 
and the easier flow of her words. Nevertheless, after she has 
gratified her own love of composition, she would do well at times 
to gratify her reader’s love of brevity, by scoring out, traverso 
calamo, not a little of what she has written. Penelope lost none 
of her wooers by her habit of undoing at night what she had 
done in the day, and authors would lose none of their readers if, 
in moderation, they followed in her steps. 


NOTICE. 
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mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarvepay Review may be 
Wiained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
$8 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tons relating to Advertisements shguid likewise be addressed. 


Now ready, VOLUME XXXII, bound in cloth, price 16s. 
Clatls Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s, Gd. each. May be had at the Office, or 
any Bookseller. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 854, MARCH 9, 1872: 


CONTENTS OF No. 853, MARCH 2, 1872: 


The Queen and the National Thankegiving—England and America—The Ballot. 
—The Count of Chambord— Mr. Lowe’s Resolutions—Spain—The | 
and the Education Question—Pay and Expenses in the Army. 

Crowds—Last Tuesday—The Literary Uses of Folly—Zisthetics of Thanks- 
giving—Interviewing a Prince—Parliamentary Logic—The Rengwal of the 
Vatican Council—The Sunday Post. « 


Bisset’s Essays on Historical Truth—Dixon’s Switzers—Elze’s Life of Lord Byron—_ 
Malleson’s Recreations 


Schmidt on Modern Greek Folk-Lore—Poor Miss Finch— 
of an Indian Official—The Oumberland Dialect—French Literature. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREBT, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1872,— 


SEASON TICKETS now on Sale at the Albert Hall Ticket Office, and 
aAgents. For a Gentleman, 428, For a Lady, 2ls. Fors Youth under 
years, 21s. 


WALTON’S ENTIRE COLLECTION of ODL 


RE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street. 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “CHRISTIAN MARTYRS." “MON AS- 


TERY,” OF CHRISTIANITY,” FRANCESCA DE RIMINI"). Leu to 
Six.—Admission, is. 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON.—NOTICE is Given, 


that on Wednesday, 2ith of April next, the Senate will proceed to Blect RS 
_in the following Departments : 
Examinerships. Salaries. Present Examiners. 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. (Zach.) 
Two in Classics _{ Rev. Dr. Halden, M.A. 
Two in The French Language £100 Comme B.A. 
Two in The German Language ame 
ment, the Greek uf the estan Davidson, D.D., 
Two in Logic and Moral Philosophy... { Frof. Croom Robertson, M.A. 
nie Prof. W ley Sev M.A. 
Two in Political Economy £30 Prof Clie elie 
Two in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy £200 Brot Sylvester 
Two in Experimental Philosophy £100 Footer. 
Two in Botany and Vegetable Physialogy.... £75 ‘Thomas 
Two in Geology and Palwontology ....-...+ £75 
AWS. 
‘Tyo in Law and the Principles of wen 
One in Equity and Real Property Law £50 Heerbert Cozens-Mardy, Esq. LL.B. 
MEDICINE. 
= ristowe, Esq., M.D. 
Two in Medicine Russell ALD... F.R.S, 
Two in Surgery {John Birkett, 


Prof. John Marshall, F.R.S. 
i thlis, F 


Two in Anatomy £100 { ra Wood, 3. 


The Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer th Ives for re-cleeti 
Candidates must send in their Names to the Registrar, with attestati f their Qualifi- 
cations they may think desirable, on or befure Tuesday, March ro It is Particularly deatred ty 
the Senate that no personal application of any kind be made to its individual Members, 
Burlington Gardens, By Order of the Senate, 
March 5, 1873. WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 


RUGBY SCHOOL.—FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable for 


on the 24th of that month. 
i to the Examination must be made to the Head- 


Applications for Master 
before June 1. Testimonials of Good Conduct and Certificates of Birth must be sent at the 


HENRY HAYMAN, 
Rugby, March 1872. Head- Master. 


MAR&LBOROUGH COLLEGE, March 1872.—THIRTEEN 


CHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £50 to £15 a year, besides a certain number. 


of FREE ADMISSIONS, will be com’ gor carly in June next. 

will ae, oben, to, Members of the and others without distinction. Two 
Age of Candidates from ‘I'welve to Sixteen. 5 
am may be on application to Mr. SmLLIOK, the College, Marl- 


RADLEY.—ST. PETER’S COLLEGE —TWO ENTRANCE 
Fourteen on 1, will be wp om Apel! te the 


H 


; 
$ 
Prince Bismarck and the School Question. 
The House of Lords and the Public Business. The Attack on the Biuestion Act. gee 
The Tichborne Case. Mr. Goldwin Smith on English Institutions. = 
France. Mr. Lowe and the Income-Tax Deputation. 
Legal Education. 
The Story of the Pichborne Case. : 
Newspaper Decorum. ‘Tee Bavamens te 
The Debates in the Swies Standerath, 
. The Ecclesiastical Courts Bill. 
Frossard’s Corps in the Late War. _ History for the Young. : 
Gray’s Birds of the West of Seotland, —_ Sala’s Papers Humorous and Pathetic. Ee 
Ratis Raving. O’Shaughnessy’s Lays of France. 
Eastlake’s Gethic Revival. The Choice of a Dwelling. 
A Woman's Faith. 
: 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
of | : 
yut 
4 
ve, 
n’s is. 
” 
1. D., MA. 
= ‘a enry Power, Bsq., M.B. 
Two in Obstetric £75 
ia Medica and i R. Fraser, Esq., M.D. 
Two in Forensic Medicine £50 
| 
| 
| 
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WV ENGINEERING COLLEGE and 
CIVIL and LINE.—Rev. Dr. (Wrang. Joh. Col. Cam.), who 
she Inet has passed over 300 Pupils for the above, continues to receive CANDI- 


OLKESTONE.—PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The Rev. A. L. HUSSEY, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, formerly a Master at Radley 

Caltage, wit will REMOVE at Easter with his Pupils toa large house at FOLKE ESTONE, where 
py td Address, Peterley, Great Missenden, Bucks. 


T ILKLEY.—Mr. ALGERNON FOGGO, M.A., of Christ’s 
College, Com! late Head-Master of the Bradford High School, will take 
“UPILS, Boarders, to Prepare for the Public Schools. Address, 


MEA. A. Z. CLARKE (B.A. Cambridge) and Mr. A. M. 
B (B.A. Oxon) receive RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT PUPILS for the 
various 5, Conmpetitive Examinations, and for the Universities. During the last three years 
Pupils have been for the —Oxford (Final Schools and Ma- 
¢riculation); Cambridge iB. A. Exam. and Matriculation): Indian Telegraph Service, 
Engineering College. and Woods and Forests; Woolwich, Direct Commission, Diplomatic 
rences, &¢., app RKE, ‘or: juare, . or to Mr. 
Lipscoms, 53 Bernard Str Street, Russell Square, W.C. 


MATHEMATICS, MECHANICS, &c., rapidly 
2.G..10 Tex ughly or Private Study, bya B.A. of RIDG’ 


RUSSELS.—Superior BOARD and RESIDENCE offered 
to YOUNG GENTL MEN in a Private Protestant Family at Brussels. First-class 
in London, Zoris, on d Brussels. Advertiser now in London.—Letters to be addressed 
8. H. H., 13 Bi ti reet, Cavendish Square, W. 


XFORD.A PHYSICIAN and M.A. will receive PUPILS 
(Members of University or otherwise) requiring special care.—Address, J. B., Post 


in GERMANY.—For cone and Infor- 
(CHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEM 


y's Ch laine), apply to F. HoRwoop .. 106 Palmerston Buildings Old Broad Street, 
. who 4 arrange for interviews with Hirsch, when he is in London, in April 
mee! pu; 


AN OXFORD M.A. wishes for employment as PRIVATE 


SECRETARY or AMANUENSIS for afew in the Ni ‘hood don. 
—Address, Cx. Cu., Shelton, Newark. 


SEVERAL JUNIOR CLERKS (not less than Seventeen 

of Age, who have held no ear, nel Situation) WANTED, in a large City House. 

No Salen would be given for the First Year, neither would Board or ing be provided, but 

oy etter on ty ushing if they showed Ability. 
ly. by le only, giving iculars tion, 

COLONIAL, care of Wm. Dawson & Sons, 131 Cannon Stet, 


A‘ GENTLEMAN living abroad, wishing to Publish a Mis- 
cellaneous PERIODICAL. stands ‘a. need’ of a PUBLISHER in LONDON. The 
Publication is to be a Quarterly P: much three sheets ; the subjects to be 
mainly Political, Literary, Philosophical, Moral, and Religious. The Author having lived at 
nt times in various quarters of the ao is — eS of and 

not much influenced by natio oe ested to specify their ‘Terins 
Pr. Lorrach, without. direct them to P her (Local Agent fi 


A WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR is about to start a NEW 
PERIODICAL. £250 REGU IRED. Good security (as well as mortgage of  Congright) 
besides liberal Bonus. Noloan-office keeper need apply. Address 

E. G., Street, Bloomsbury. 


—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Ph >... EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on the 
into Richmond Park. Prospectus on application. 


OVERLAND ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ORIEN- 
TAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and receive 
Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for 
From SOUTHAMPTON. From 
“in 
ALEXANDRIA 


Every Thursday, { Every Monday, 


atSa.m. 


Thursday, Mar. 14, at 2 Monday, Mar. 25, at5a.m., 
and every alternate Thurs: { endevery alternate Mon- 
thereafter. day there 


TA Thursday, Mar. 14, at 2 p.m., { Monday, Mar. 25, at5a.m. 
ND.. and every fourth ‘Thursday { and fourth Mon- 
) thereafter. day thereafter. 
and all Ports touched at by the Steamers of the British India Company. 
“An abatement of 20 per cent. from the charge for the Return Voyage is made to Passengers 
‘who have paid fall fare to or trom Ports Eastward of Suez re-embarking within Six Months 
of their eae — 10 per cent. to those re-embarking within Twelve Months. 


Through Tickets to Brindisi can be obtained of LEBEAU & Co., 6 Billiter Street, E.C. 
(South Italian 
For Rates o' oney and Freight, which have been much reduced, and all other 


information, Sz at 5 's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London, or ‘Oriental Place, 


2RIGHTON.— BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is 
made to render this Hotel equal to its Jene-exiating 2s repute. Spacious Coffee Room for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service Hotel.— Communications to The 
MAanaGER, Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 


OOLESIASTIC. AL COMMISSIONERS for ENGLAND, 


REGULATIONS RESPECTING GRANTS OUT OF THE COMMON FUND 
TO MEET BENEFACTIONS. 


FEBRUARY 1872. 


The Commissioners are prepared to receive, on or before the 30th of November, 
offers of Benefactions of not less than £100 each in capital value towards making baie’ 
provision for the cure of souls, with a view to such offers being met by the Board with Gast, 
during the Spring of 1873. 


The distribution of these Grants will be made subject to the following general Regulations, 


1. A Benefaction from Trustees, or from any Diocesan or other Society or body of con 
as well as from any individual, whether such Benefaction consist of money, land, house, 
site for a house, tithe, or rentcharge, any or all, may be met by a Grant from the Com. 
missioners; but neither a Grant from Queen Anne’s Bounty, nora Benefaction 
met by such a Grant, nor money borrowed of Queen Anne’s Bounty, nor a 
the revenues of any Ecclesiastical Corporation aggregate or sole (except * as wae 
mentioned), nor any Endowment, Bequest, Gift, or Benefaction already secureg to 
Benefice or Church, can be met by a Grant from the Commissioners, . 


2. The Grants will consist of Perpetual Annuities in all cases, except those in which, with 
view to the provision of Parsonage Houses, or for other reasons, it may appear tote 
Commissioners to be especially desirable that Capital should be voted. 


3. No single Benefice or proposed District will be eligible to receive a Grant of a larger sum, 
than £50 per annum, or of £1,500 in capital, and in no case will the Grant exceed in value 
the Benefaction offered, the Grant being estimated as worth thirty years’ purchase, 


4. Districts proposed, but the formation of which shall not have been legally completed on 
before the Ist of January, 1873, will not be eligible to receive Grants, except in casea whens 
the amount of Benefaction offered would, with the Commissioners’ Grant, be sufficient to 
provide an income of £150 per annum. 


5. In selecting cases priority will be given to those which, having regard to income and 
population, shall appear to be the most necessitous. 


6. A Benefice held contrary to the provisions of the Plurality Acts as applicable to new 
Incumbents will not be considered eligible for a Grant. 


7. A Benefice which has received a Grant is not disqualified, on the offer of a further Beng. 
faction, from competing for a further Grant in any subsequent year. 


8. The Benefaction, if in cash, and the Grant, if it consists of capital, may, in the case of 
existing Benefices, with the consent of the Commissioners and the Bishop of the 
be laid out in the purchase of land, or tithe rentcharge, within the Parish or District, gp 
in the purchase or erection of a Parsonage House. 


9. Every application must contain a specific offer of a Benefaction, and must reach the Com: 
missioners’ Office on or before the 30th of November, 1872, in order to render it eligible to 
compete for a Grant in the Spring of 1873; andin the event of a Grant being made tos 
Benefice, the Benefaction, if in money, must be paid to the Commissioners on or beforethe 
Ist of May following. 


All Communications should be addressed to the SECRETARY, Ecclesiastical Commigsign, 
10 Whitehall Place, London, §. W., and the postage prepaid. 


By Order of the Board, 
GEORGE PRINGLE, Secretary, 


* Where the Incumbent of a Benefice is willing to surrender a portion of the Endowmentof 
such Benefice towards augmenting the Income of a District Church, such surrender will be 
treated as a Benefaction of a sum equal to ten years’ purchase of the net annual income s 
surrendered. 


(CHURCH DEFENCE.—GENTLEMEN who are willing to 
undertake the duty of LECTURING for CHURCH DEFENCE sequel te to 

communicate with the SECRETARY of the “Church Defence Tnotitution 3 

s.W. of the U preferred. 


MEETING AT | THE MANSION HOUSE. 
(THANKSGIVING FUND for the COMPLETION of 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL.—Notice is Hereby Given that a PUBLIC MEETING 
will be held, by permission of the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, at the Mansion House, 
on Monday next, March 11, at Two o'clock, for the purpose of considering the best means ef 
providing Funds for the Completion of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and for receiving, in the Sub 
scription Book signed by Her Majesty the Queen and by His Royal Highness the Prinee of 
Wales, the offerings and signatures of those who may be willing to contribute to this 
National Object. 

The two ancient Subscription Books bearing the signatures of King Charles the Second, of his 
brother James, Duke of York (afterwards James the Second), of Lord Clarendon, and of other 
persons of historical distinction, will be laid on the table, together with the new Subscription 
Book. 


The Lord Mayor has kindly consented to preside. 
WILLIAM LONGMAN, 


Monday, March 4, 1872. Chairman of the Finance Committee. 
HE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Adu 


(August 13, 1870), on 40 Compamnters entered for annual competition, “ 
is the finest we have ever had on trial.”_M. F. DENT. Corencmnater, Watch, ant Clock Maker 
to the Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, -CHARING CROSS 


ELBY PUGIN’S GOTHIC FURNITURE. —Furniture 


similar to that supplied to Gee Granville = the designs of E. Welby Pugin, 
obtained on application to the Manager of: Works, St. Lawrence, 
net. 


N.B.—Estimates given for furnishing houses complete in the Gothic style. 
HORSE—P —Powerful BROUGHAM HORSE WANTED, for 


rade use.—Address, Ww. J. H., 6 Canonbury Grove, London, N. 
"WANTED to PURCHASE some OLD AR TIFICIAL 

H.—Persons having the above to yt - forward them by post or otherwise, 
and thelr ca will be sent per return.—Address, Mr. E. BROWNING, Dentist, 5 Chilworth 
Street, Paddington, London. 


RRODRIGUE:! ’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 
DDRESSES Designed and Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. _ 

RAISED, RUST IC, GROTESQUE, ‘and ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS artistically de- 
signed fur any combination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour 
Reliet.and beiliiantly Illuminated in Gold, Silver, and Colours, in the highest Style of Art. 

CARD-PLATE elegantly engraved. and 100 Superfine Cards printed. for 4s. 6d. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’. 42 PICCADILLY. LONDON. 


AT WILL THIS COST to PRINT?—An immediate 
Answer to the Inquiry, and a SPECIMEN BOOK of TYPES, with paieregetion ~ 
Authors, may be chtained on application toR. BARRETT & SONS, 13 Mark Lane, London 


Ftenet ED IMPROVEMENT in WATCHES.—E. DENT 


rand and % ao eae London, invite especial attention to a NEW 
tly introduced for HAL¥ CHRONOMETER 


MAcCHINE-™ MADE PRODUCTIONS. 
18-CARAT GOLD and GEM JEWELLER 
ENGLISH LEVER WATCHES and CLOCKS. 

by eA of Gold guaranteed on the Invoice. 

Article in Plain Figures. 

Illustrated Catalog List 

free for Two S Stamps 
MR. STREETER, 37 CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET. w. 


MR. STREETBR, JEWELLER and DIAMOND MER- 
+ CHAN@, 37 CONDUIR STREET, BOND STREET. LONDON. W. 
BURLINGTON &TEAM WORKS, SAVILLE ROW. 


“ They come as a boon and blessin 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the ik Pen.” 
1 000 NEWSPAPERS recommend them. For their names 
see “Graphic,” January 13, 1872.—The Sun says : “ The Phaeton Pen creates 
wonder and Selight. ’*_Sold by every Stationer in the World. Sample Box by post, Is. 1d. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 2B Blair Street, Edinburgh. 


PUSHER’ S GLADSTONE BAG, PORTMANTEAUS, 
DRESSING CASES, ELEGANCIES for PRESENTS, &e. &C., 

Of all Descriptions and Sizes at Moderate Prices, made on the premises, of the best 

orkmanship 
The GLADSTONE BAG (Portmanteau and Dressing Case combined) is superior and mon 
convenient than any yet introduced. 

Catalogues Post-free. 

FISHER, 188 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


JVENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RAN GES, FIRE- 
vS, and CHIMNEY- PIECES. —Buyers of the above are reques sted, before 
deciding” oes the SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of Fenders, nd 
Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot ibe approached else- 

where, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or of w or 


Black Register Stoves +». from &. to £9 58. 
Bright ditto, ee Ooms iu Ornaments . from £2 19s. to £33 10s. 
Bronzed Fende a . from 3s. 9d. to £5 128. 
Steel and Ormolu i from £2 10s. to £2. 
Chimney-pieces........ . from £1 12s. to £100. 
Fire-irons (Set of Three). from 3s. 3d. to £4 10s, 


Coal SCOOPS.—W. ILLIAM 8. BURTON has 400 different 


Patterns of COAL SCOOPS on SHOW, of which he invites inspection, The Prices va 
from 1s. 9d. 150s. froin Is. do. do., trom 4s, 64. ; 
covered Box ‘Seoo m 5s. ditto, with Hand-Scoop, from 10s. 
ornamentation, from 15s. 6d. “highly finished and ornamented, and wi with 
—— from 30s. to 150s. There is also a choice selection of Wood Bese 
and brass mountings. WILLIAM 8. BU IN confidently asserte his to be te 
at the same time the best and most varied, dSsortment ~* a world. 

WILLIAM §, I to H.R.H. 
! of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE, containing of his 


Stock, with Listsof Prices a Plans of the 20 lai rge Show-rooms, post free.—39 Oxford direct Ws 
1. 1A, 2, 3,and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’ s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, Lo i 
The Cost of deliverin, the’most distant parts of the United Railway 
trifling. W BURTON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate, ll 


ESTABLISHED 1864. 


OUTFITTER to Gentlemen who require no 
Piccadilly, W. “A private trade of highest class and character, yielding to ite patrops 
vantages of their position.” Book of Prives post free. 


‘ 
BOMBAY 
MADRAS. \ 
CALCUTTA 
SINGAPORE ...... 
CHINA 
| 
the carelessness the earer same the 
portions of the Movement from injury. It is particularly recommended to Gentlemen who 
ride and Officers inthe Army. The extra Cost which it involves is £2 2s.; amd it can generally 
| ted to Lever Watches at a cost of 7 
x 
M 


